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Notes of the Week 

HE speech made by Lord Curzon in the House 

of Lords on Monday last is worthy of pro- 

found consideration by all who are in doubt 

as to the right course to take in the matter of home 
defence and national training for military service. Lord 
Curzon pointed out emphatically that the voluntary 
system is collapsing because it has given us neither the 
men nor the training required for the protection of the 
country, and remarked—as has often been said in these 
columns—that in the end “there is no doubt that we 
shall have to resort to some kind of compulsion.” On 
the very same day Prince Louis of Battenberg, the 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, speaking at the 
annual meeting of the Union Jack Club, declared that 
the two great Services depended on each other for their 
full effect—that, in fact, Great Britain cannot rely on 
the fleet alone, however splendidly organised it may be, 
but that in addition it is indispensable that we should 
possess “a sufficiently trained professional army in this 
island at all times.” These are wise and weighty words, 
from one who is no arm-chair student of war and its 
probabilities, but from a practical sailor who may be 
depended upon not to depreciate the value of the 
battleships under his charge; and we commend them 
to those who are inclined to follow Lord Haldane’s 


easy optimism on the subject of the Territorial Force 
and its “weekly improvement.” 


The Simplified Spelling Board of New York is by no | 


means defunct. We understand that it has just issued 








| 
| 








thirty new “rules’’ in a pamphlet, with a warning to the 
uninitiated reader that he must not be “to much in- 
fluenst by the od appearance’’ of some of the words 
which it has seen fit to re-model. “Od”’ is certainly 
not too strong a term; for “eco,’’ “casm,’’ “corus,’’ and 
“gru, flu, blu,’? must inevitably raise the risibility of 
the ordinary man for whom English is a pleasant and 
comprehensible language as at present written; while 
“dauter’’ and “hauty,’’ “enuf’’ and “cof,’’ may bring him 


. past the laugh to the frownand the growl of disapproval. 


The principle of discarding things that we can do with- 
out is a dangerous one, in other matters than language. 
We can live without wine, or meat, or music, or poetry, 
or the theatre, or a hundred other pleasant and per- 
missible things; but very cogent reasons have to be ad- 
vanced before we make the experiment. And it seems 
to us that the Simplified Spellers—who will kindly 
refrain from a fresh avalanche of correspondence on 
the subject—have not yet succeeded in a convincing 
statement of their arguments for meddling with a lan- 
guage whose very extent renders it a difficult matter to 
“reform ’’ successfully. 


The lads and lassies of Munich, if they value their 
reputation, will no longer be so reckless as to “fall’’ in 
love; they will study it, draw up codes of rules as to 
the proper course to take when the symptoms of the 
sacred passion appear, and then, with one eye on their 
printed forms and the other on the object of their affec- 
tions, propose. If they disregard these formalities, the 
experts of the “High School for Matrimonial Science,”’ 
recently founded in the enlightened City of Munich, 
will be seriously displeased; for why should these 
gentlemen, with expenditure of time and labour, dis- 
course upon “the interesting laws of affinity, soul-attrac- 
tion and repulsion,’’ and upon zoology and biology in 
relation to love, for nothing? And wherein lies the 
use of lectures on “preventing the flight of love,’’ or 
diplomas for “certificated teachers of love,’’ if the young 
men and maidens take the matter into their own hands? 
Alas! we fear that youth will have its way despite the 
grave and learned professors. They may put their 
heads together as much as they like, and puzzle out 
formule of attraction and repulsion; but one touch of 
a hand, one glance from some bright eye, will overset 
them all. 


There are so many good people in the world who 
occupy themselves with concocting advice to others that 
we grow a little impatient at times. This week, for 
example, a worthy doctor has been telling us that to 
help in the “conservation of nerve energy ’’ we should 
“eat slowly, walk slowly, dress slowly, and speak 
slowly.’’ But what is to be done when we have just 
ten minutes before the train goes, let us say, and it is 
necessary to change, take some refreshment, and get 
to the station? As to speaking slowly, it occurs to us 
that there are many moments when our self-control 
would be unequal to the task. These counsels of per- 
fection are all very well in theory, but they are apt to 
fail in the bustle of real life. 
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The Lure of London 


“My son, what ails ye, that of late 

Ye hang o’erlong uvon the gate? 

Ye will not to your supper come, 

Ye cannot sit with me at home. 

What lass is it with eye so bright 

That keeps you from your mother quite ?’’ 


“Mother, no lass with eye so bright 
Makes me to linger half the night, 
No maid it is makes me to brood, 
And keeps me from your supper good ; 
But, mother, if the truth ye’d know, 


I am right mad from home to go.”’ 


“My son, if ’twere a lassie bright 
That keeps ye from me half the night, 
That, soon or late, | must abide, 
Nor e’er her silly rose-cheek chide. 
Yet I had pain to give ye birth, 
And ye’ll forget me under earth.’’ 


“Mother, I know not how to tell 
What breeds in me this restless hell; 
But this I feel that go I must, 

I tire of this familiar dust. 
Even the nodding flowers I’d leave, 


Though, mother, you I would not grieve. 


“There is a city far away, 
In midnight I can feel her day; 
Mother, she has no need of sleep, 
She doth not sow, she doth not reap; 
Hardly, I think, she draws the dew, 


But she hath many, we have few. 


“When silvery light comes on the ground, 
And in the world Ii hear no sound, 
Still I can hear her silent call, 
To her must go, whate’er befall ; 
No more I smell the rainy sod, 
Almost I have forgot my God!”’ 


“If ye must go, then go ye must, 
My boy; but when 1’m turned to dust, 
Come back, though many a mile ye make, 
And think on how this heart did break.”’ 
“Mother, yon red flare in the sky! 
There will I go, if there I die!”’ 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


| 
| 
| 








The Cowper Society 


N an age when the art of letter-writing stands in 
danger of being crowded from life by a dozen differ- 
ent inventions designed to save time and to hasten busi- 
ness, it is fitting, though savouring slightly of paradox, 
that the great letter-writers of the past should be com- 
memorated. For the composition of a letter dealing 
with intimate matters—often a complete history of each 
day of the writer’s life—time and leisure were needed, 
and, beyond these, the ability to comment, to compare, 
to suggest ; to embroider with a skill that should not be 
pretentious the trivialities of commonplace hours. 
Writer and recipient were in tune with one another; 
there was time to read and to think, and the busy 
thoughts were not set to flight by the spectre of some- 
thing ever waiting to be done. 


At the meeting of the Cowper Society on Wednesday 
last, held at the Mansion House, the object of 
which was to raise funds for the restoration and main- 
tenance of the Cowper Museum at Olney, the Lord 
Mayor presided. Sir Ryland Adkins, M.P., who spoke 
on “ The Urbanity of Cowper,” observed that the poet 
was one of the most real and least artificial of English 
writers. It might seem curious that a meeting to cele- 
brate a poet who wrote essentially of simple and rural 
matters, should be held in the very centre of the City 
of London, but through all Cowper’s writings ran a 
thread of courtesy and true knowledge of the world 
which counteracted the apparent incongruity. He was 
constantly drawn by his sympathy into the interchange 
of opinions, and his work, especially considered as a 
whole, possessed a quality which was lacking in those 
who came later—in spite of the undoubted fact that the 
great Victorian authors enlarged the scope of literature. 
Urbanity was the distinctive characteristic of the 
eighteenth century, and Cowper exhibited it to the full. 
After reading an amusing extract from a letter to Rev. 
William Unwin, written on July 3, 1794, in which 
Cowper commented on the increased taxation and the 
recently introduced Budget, Sir R. Adkins remarked 
that Cowper wrote what he felt, not what he was told 
he ought to feel, and observed that his place in English 
literature was secure and serene. 


Mr. Cecil Cowper, J.P., dealt with “Cowper as a 
Letter-Writer,” and commented upon the difficulty of 
selecting from a storehouse so rich in treasures. On a 
general examination of the correspondence we note “the 
extraordinary vivacity, playfulness, and humour of the 
letters, written as they were after periods of mental 
eclipse.” “I am not here referring,” proceeded the 
speaker, “to the letters dealing mainly with religious 
beliefs and speculations; I acknowledge their supreme 
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value, their beauty, and the comfort which they bring, 
but I am no competent critic to expound them. I 
rejoice that they exist, and I think that in this age their 
lessons are much needed, if indeed they are not indis- 
pensable.” Admitting that many of the letters, ex- 
cept for literary elegance, are mainly on trivial themes, 
Mr. Cowper wished that we had more such trivialities 
at present, “in place of postcards and platitudes, or 
ladies’ postscripts.” | Cowper's brilliant abilities were 
constantly clouded, and the phases of his mind are 
mirrored with extraordinary fidelity in his letters to 
Lady Hesketh, William Unwin, and his other intimate 
friends. The simple and natural explanation of the 
beauty of the whole correspondence is “an innate attrac- 
tion and an unconscious sympathy between certain 
natures, a quality which does not need difficult or ab- 
struse definition. Such influences and such sentiments 
are easily referable to our common origin, and to the 
human impulses which are implanted in us.” In con- 
cluding, Mr. Cowper expressed the hope that this meet- 
ing of the Society would stimulate inquiry and revive 
interest in some of perhaps the purest literature which 
exists in our language. 

Miss Enid Rose recited effectively Mr. John Payne’s 
poem, “ Cowper and Newton,’”’ and the Secretary, Mr. 
Thomas Wright, explained many details as to the pre- 
servation of the house of the poet at Olney. He also 
read, to the great interest of the audience, a hitherto 
unpublished letter of Cowper, dated November 30, 
1792, addressed to Joseph Hill. 

The Lord Mayor, in summing up, and commending 
the object of the gathering to the sympathy of the 
audience, neatly remarked that the measure of the 
audience’s delight should be indicated by its practical 
support, and that the measure of the Committee’s de- 
light at a successful meeting would be on similar lines. 
After votes of thanks to the Lord Mayor and to the 
various speakers, the members and friends proceeded 
to St. Mary Woolnoth Church in order to see the 
memorial to the Rev. John Newton. 

There was a very good attendance, including his 
Excellency M. Kovalevsky, President of the Russian 
Imperial Technical Institute, FitzRoy Cowper, Esq., 
William Hartmann, Esq., J.P., and R. J. Turner, 
Esq., J.P. 








Messrs. A. and C. Black announce for immediate 
publication the first volume of their “ Edinburgh 
Medical Series.’ This will be a work on “ Diseases 
and Injuries of the Eye,’’ by Dr. W. G. Sym, ophthal- 
mic surgeon to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. The 
book is intended for the student and general prac- 
titioner, and is written as far as possible on clinical 
lines, with the definite view of assisting to diagnose 
and treat. 
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Three Generations of Morgans 


By FRANK HarRIS. 


T was about 1889 that I knew Mr. Morgan, the 
father of Pierpont Morgan, at Monte Carlo. He 
had a villa on the road leading to Cap Martin; the 
house was of good size, but not in any way imposing. 
It stood in something less than an acre of garden, and 
was the sort of place a man of moderate fortune might 
select. The establishment was on the same modest 
footing: a butler and a couple of footmen, and that 
was all; there were, of course, other servants, but one 
did not see them. Mr. Junius Morgan at that time 
appeared to be a man of about seventy, rather tall and 
well-made though spare of figure, with grey hair and 
refined, scholarly face. He liked to give quiet little 
dinners to his friends. There were seldom more than 
three or four guests together—usually there were only 
two. The dinners were simple but excellent; the host 
very quiet and reserved, with courtly manners. 

In time one gradually realised that Mr. Morgan was 
thoughtful, with an intelligent interest in books and 
art, but hardly more; gifted, however, with a keen 
sense of humour, especially of that humour that comes 
from knowledge of character; a born student of human 
kind, with keen but tolerant outlook. As one got to 
know him better one discovered that all his qualities 
were, so to speak, embedded in a peculiar fairness of 
mind and a corresponding lenity of nature. I do not 
pretend to have known more than the surface of his 
mind and character; but what I knew, I liked. To- 
wards the end of my second season I realised, or 
thought I realised, that his success as a banker came 
from his fairness of mind, buttressed by a large fund 
of caution. He could not talk about men or affairs 
without showing that he believed, with Emerson, 
“prudence goes a long way in life.’’ All in all a 
typical product of New England, conventional in 
thought, cautious in deed, careful in carrying out 
duties, scrupulous in all the relations of life as he was 
in his person, liking humour better than any other 
mental quality, and disliking ostentation, vulgarity, 
loudness, more than a crime. 

His death was tragic, and, strangely enough, I was 
almost an eye-witness of the fatal accident. One after- 
noon he drove past me, on his way to Eze, in a victoria 
with acouple of horses. “After spending some time at the 
Cap d’Ail I turned and drove back as fast as I could. 
In six or seven minutes I overtook Mr. Morgan lying 
insensible in his carriage with his head bleeding. I 
followed his victoria to his villa and then heard from 
the coachman how the accident happened. The horses, 
it seemed, were rather fresh, and just before reaching 
the village of Eze they were met by a train coming 
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almost directly towards them. As the engine passed 
them the horses swerved violently across the road and 
took to their heels. In a couple of hundred yards the 
coachman managed to get them under control, but 
found then that Mr. Morgan was not in the carriage, 
but lying in the road at the spot where the horses had 
taken fright. Evidently, Mr. Morgan had been 
alarmed by the swerving of the horses and had tried to 
get out of the carriage, and in the act had been thrown 
on his head. Doctors were summoned and nurses, but 
nothing did any good. Mr. Morgan died, if I re- 
member aright, some days after the accident without 
ever recovering consciousness: a man of the old school 
who was esteemed and liked by almost everyone who 
knew him, and who deserved both liking and esteem. 
He left, I believe, something over two millions sterling. 


His son and chief heir, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, was in 
many ways the antipodes of his father. Junius Morgan 
was even tempered, courtly mannered, always quiet 
and calm; Pierpont was nervous, brusque, excitable, 
always disturbed, usually in a desperate hurry: and 
just as Junius belonged to the old school of millionaire 
bankers, so Pierpont belonged to the new. He did 
not make money by cautious investments and by 
saving, but by bold speculation and by using general 
ideas. It is usually thought he owed his fortune to 
his father; but in truth, before his father died, Pier- 
pont Morgan had probably amassed even more money 
than his father. 


In 1857 he left Géttingen University and returned to 
America to learn the routine of the bank. He was then 
about twenty; a dozen years later he gave New York a 
taste of his quality by beating the notorious “Jim 
Fisk”’ in a duel for possession of a certain railway; in 
1877, when he was about forty, he made a million, it 
is said, by a deal with Mr. Belmont and the Roths- 
childs in United States bonds. For some years he 
worked at reorganising railroads; he first took the Erie 
in hand, then the Northern Pacific, then the Southern; 
then he made a Coal Combine, and a little later the 
great Electric Trust. 

In the panic of 1893, fortified by his father’s for- 
tune, he proved himself the strongest man in American 
finance. The United States Treasury was confronted 
with a steady outflow of gold. Day by day the drain 
went on; bankers were frightened and stopped lending; 
naturally, the supply of gold got smaller. Disaster 
was imminent, when Pierpont Morgan formed a syndi- 
cate, bought twelve million pounds’ worth of United 
States bonds, and paid for them in gold; the panic 
was ended and confidence restored. 


His later triumphs are within the memory of all: he 
formed the Steel Trust and was attacked on all hands 
because for some years it did not pay; then he formed 
the Atlantic Shipping Trust with only a very moderate 
measure of success. In the panic of 1907 he waited till 
people thought he was not going to act at all; but when 
he acted it was decisively, and once again he restored 
confidence. He was the undisputed money-lord of 
America from 1893 to the day of his death. 


| 





What the amount of his fortune may be no one can 
even guess: American papers put it at all figures from 
twenty millions sterling to a hundred millions. It is 
certain that no private citizen has ever given away so 
much to public objects; some say his benefactions 
amounted to fifty million pounds. His art collections 
alone, bequeathed to the City of New York, cost some- 
thing like twenty millions. It has been said that he 
bought with astounding knowledge and taste: that 
is not true; he bought treasures of art which were con- 
secrated by time, and he paid enormous prices for 
everything. The true connoisseur buys the great works 
of his own day and pays almost nothing for them; 
the Sir Hugh Lanes give proof of ten times the artistic 
knowledge of Pierpont Morgan; still, there can be no 
doubt that Pierpont Morgan’s collection in twenty 
years will be worth three or four times what he gave 
for it. 


I may here tell a little story which is, perhaps, even 
more characteristic of millionaires in general than of 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan in especial. One day in my boot- 
maker’s I noticed in the back room a large collection of 
boots and shoes in every state of disrepair. The wrecks 
amused me because the shop was notoriously dear, and 
the manager did not much care to repair even the boots 
himself had made. When he came to me I pointed to 
the footgear on the floor, and said : 


“That’s a strange collection of cripples !’’ 


Yes, sir,” he replied, wagging mournful head; “and 
to say, sir, that that gentleman was once one of my 
very best customers—used to order twenty and thirty 
pairs of boots at once and nearly every year from me. 
Never sent back a pair to be soled or heeled. A year 
or two ago, sir, his father died and left him millions, 
as I ’ave ’eard, and since then, sir, he has not ordered 
a new pair. He sends back his old boots again and 
again to be soled and heeled and patched till I am fair 
ashamed to see them.”’ 


“Who may he be?’’ I cried, greatly amused. 


“I don’t suppose you know him, sir,’’ said the boot- 
maker, “because he’s an American gentleman—a Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, sir.”’ 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan escapes ordinary judgment. So 
few men know anything about finance in its highest 
developments that it is extremely difficult to gauge 
financial genius. We have to measure him chiefly on 
side-issues such as his art collections and by hearsay. 
The German Kaiser knew him, and declared that he 
was “ohne intelligenz’’ (“completely stupid’’), which 
merely condemns the Kaiser; the American papers write 
of him as “an unrivalled genius,’’ which only shows 
that they, too, do not know what they are talking 
about. 


Pierpont Morgan was a man who could only have 
come to success in the time and place where he lived 
and worked; he was very bold, and he had brains 
enough to see that competition had reached its zenith 
in the nineteenth century, and that “combination’’ 
would be the magic word of the twentieth, the progress 
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of man being like that of one skating on the outside 
edge and swaying first to this extreme and then to that 
in the opposite direction. So he formed trust after 
trust, and what he made out of them can only be 
guessed at. Mr. Carnegie and his associates got all 
they thought their steelworks were worth; yet good 
judges assert that Pierpont Morgan netted more than 
one hundred million dollars over that one deal. He 
was betting on the industrial growth of the United 
States, and that growth more than justified his con- 
fidence. In Europe any business whose profits increase 
at the rate of two or three per cent. a year is regarded 
as very prosperous, whereas many great businesses in 
the United States increase their profits at the rate of 
twenty or thirty per cent. a year. The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, for example, has to provide every four 
or five years for a doubled traffic, and the rate of in- 
crease is quickening. Under these circumstances any 
bold speculator with command of money is almost sure 
to make a fortune. Mr. Morgan was more successful 
than anyone else, except the Lumber King and Rocke- 
feller; but he had his father’s great reputation to help 
him, and mid-way in his career his father’s fortune. 
One of his phrases when being examined before the 
Committee of the Senate last winter paints the man 
better than pages of description. “Character is credit,’’ 
he said. The word went through America like an elec- 
tric shock: that is the New England faith which Pier- 
pont Morgan derived from his father—“character is 
credit.”’ 


One thing more can hardly be disputed: his genero- 
sity and benefactions have touched the imagination of 
men throughout the world. He has shown as no one 
else has ever shown that a man may make millions with- 
out being mean or avaricious; he has set a great and 
noble example, and put the name of Morgan higher 
than that of any other millionaire in recorded time. 


And now what of the future, and what may be ex- 
pected or hoped from the only son of his father and the 
third of the famous line, Mr. Jack Morgan. He is 
usually spoken of as young, but people forget that he 
is forty-six and beginning to show grey hairs. Physi- 
cally, Mr. Jack Morgan takes after his father: he is an 
even bigger man, some six feet two inches in height and 
forty-four or forty-five inches round the chest; he must 
weigh quite fifteen stone. In manner and temperament, 
too, he recalls Pierpont Morgan; he is quick and 
brusque, without trace of side or affectation; one hears 
explosions of infectious laughter from him and out- 
bursts of quick temper; he is readily moved by in- 
justice and by pity; moreover, so far as an outsider 
may judge, he is as fearless as his father and of much 
the same width of vision. He stands, too, on his 
father’s wealth and reputation, and is backed by his 
father’s partners and associates. There is good reason 
for believing with his friends that Mr. Jack Morgan 
may make even more money than Pierpont Morgan 
made, and his intimates declare he will use his wealth 
at least as generously and with as high a sense of the 
‘duties of trusteeship. 








REVIEWS 


The Love for Mozart 


Mozart’s Operas: A Critical Study. By EDWARD J. 
DENT. Illustrated. (Chatto and Windus 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

T is admirable to be honest, no doubt, and the frank- 

ness with which, in these days, many people talk 
about their growing indifference to “classical music” 
might be regarded as an encouraging sign of present- 
day sense and virtue, were it not that it is difficult to rid 
oneself of the uncomfortable suspicion that these same 
people are not always sincere about their love for the 
very old and the very modern music which alone, as 

they assert, enthrals them. Twenty years ago, if a 

musician had begun to doubt the sincerity of his passion 

for every note that great Beethoven had set down, he 
hardly dared confess it to himself, and only whispered 
his treason to one or two special friends. A generation 
before, any Handel-heretic would almost have been in 
danger of Bedlam. Persons of middle age can recall 
the not far-distant time when cultivated Kensington 
brandished a drawn sword against all who would not 
subscribe to its faith in Brahms, while Hampstead was 
vociferating, “ There is one God and one Wagner! ”’ 
Mozart and Bach and Palestrina and the Elizabethans 
were but strugglers for recognition in those enlightened 
days. A few plain folk, ready to welcome beauty 
wherever they found it, delighted in them all, but often 
became confused, in the maze of zsthetic discussion, 
as to the orthodoxy of their catholicism. They were 
tempted to exclaim, with Job and with Dr. Boyce: “Oh, 
where shall wisdom be found?’ Now it is a common- 
place to say that Beethoven is dull, and that we do 
not want to hear his symphonies and quartets any 
more; Handel is practically unknown; Bach has his 
critics; and we have heard a really brilliant young 
musician maintain that, in view of modern achieve- 
ments, it is not possible to pretend any longer that 

Wagner was divine. 

Yet here tomes Mr. Dent to prove that Mozart 
has a place in the sun after all; and did we 
not read somewhere or other, but a day or two ago, 
that “the cant of the day is a love for Mozart’’? Mr. 
Dent tells us that “the oldest opera-goer cannot recollect 
a time when Mozart was not a classic. The aged think 
of him as a respected classic, the elderly as a classic 
much over-rated, while the present generation has re- 
discovered him with a whole-hearted enthusiasm.” We 
trust that Mr. Dent, whose knowledge of and love for 
Mozart gives us the greatest delight, will not misunder- 
stand us when we say that, however ardently we may | 
rejoice that the “ present generation ’”’ should appreciate 
Mozart, it is an impertinent whipper-snapper if it talks 
of “rediscovering’’ him. It will be rediscovering 
Phidias next. Ignorant Englishmen, atoning for the 
neglect of their grandparents, may rightly prate of their 
“rediscovery” of the Chinese portrait-painters, of Ver- 
meer, of Romney, and of Raeburn, but there is some- 
thing too odiously irritating in the thought that anyone 





should plume himself on “rediscovering” Mozart. Let | 
the present generation regard itself as one that has been 
blind, but has now recovered its sight. That is the 
truth of the matter. Then let it humbly and gratefully 
accept the guidance of such an experienced oculist as 


Mr. Dent in the use it must make of its new-found | 


faculty. 


In “ Mozart’s Operas’’ Mr. Dent writes, we take it, 
primarily for the benefit of students, and, we hope, for 
such impresarios as contemplate a production of these 
operas. He is long, minute, and a little too sparing, 
perhaps, of the sense of humour which he clearly 
possesses. So that, although we should like to put his 
book into the hands of every music-lover that we know, 
we could not be sure that its enchantment would make 
them read it carefully to the end. It is, in fact, a 
serious book for serious people. There is much in the 
opening chapters on the “ Principles of Opera ’’ and the 
circumstances and conditions of Mozart’s early activity 
as a composer of opera which gives excellent food for 
thought. We quite agree that Mozart, Wagner, and 
Verdi are the three really great writers of operas, and 
for the same reason as Mr. Dent. He is incontestably 
right when he insists on the debt music owes to the 
Italian school of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; but does he not a little overstate his case when 
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he says, “ Those who have given some patient study to 
his cuntemporaries begin to realise that most of the 
features of Mozart’s music which we are apt to consider 
so typically Mozartian are not Mozartian in the least, 
but are simply the common stock-in-trade of all the 
music-makers of his day’’? We should rather have 
said that it is just in the use he made of the common 
formulas of the time that Mozart is so Mozartian. He 
uses material which was to every composer’s hand, but 
he uses it in his own way, which, being the way of 
genius, makes what was ordinary seem new and lovely. 
He gives a touch to a passage which might otherwise 
have been Galuppi’s, and makes it all his own; or else, 
if he sets down the very phrases which a contemporary 
had, perhaps, used, then those which go before, and 
which follow after, irradiate the familiar sentences 
which divide then. 


Mr. Dent is admirably just and discerning in 
pointing out the value of Mbozart’s use of 
recitativo secco—not only its intrinsic value, but its 
importance as the right background for the arias with 
their vecttativo accompagnato. May we not say that 
Mozart, in his instrumental works, may have regarded 
the typically Italian everyday passages in something 
of the light of a background, a relief? We have just 
been indulging ourselves by playing through several of 
his early sonatas on the piano, and, at the risk of being 
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Very careful are the studies made by Mr. Dent of 
the operas, great and small. We thought we knew 
them well, but we know them much better now. The 
book is packed full of interesting information and of 
wholesome advice. Audiences are bidden to try and 
approach operas from the point of view of those who 
first heard them, and managers are begged to “ interpret 
Mozart by the light of common sense,”’ and to believe 
that all his operas demand most intelligent study and 
diligent rehearsal. German performances of Mozart 
are somewhat severely criticised. We hope Mr. Dent 
will not condemn us for having enjoyed so much certain 
evenings at the Residenz Theatre in Munich, or some 
when Mahler conducted at Vienna, nor the Mozart 
Festival under Strauss at Berlin. They were not per- 
fect, but they were delightful. We were grieved to 
find him saying that the part of Donna Elvira had 
never been taken by a great artist; for do we not re- 
member how Mme. Nilsson sang it, and then, although 
Mmes. Tietjens and Trebelli was there, Elvira was, 
without question, the heroine of the opera? And we 
beg him not to insist that Don Juan was not an 
historical personage, else was the visit vain which we 
so eagerly made to La Caridad, in Seville, to see the 
tomb of the “ peor hombre que ha habido en el mundo,” 
tomb which we gazed at before we had eyes for the 
Murillos! The book is very well printed and got up; 
it has numerous illustrations, and we should be sorry 
to think that any music-lover’s library was without it. 





In a Chinese Garden 


Vang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure (Wisdom of the East 
Series). Translated from the Chinese by PRO- 
FESSOR ANTON ForRKE, Ph.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by HUGH CRANMER-BYNG. (John Murray. 
Is. net.) 


MR. HUGH CRANMER-BYNG writes in the lengthy but 
most interesting introduction to the latest volume in the 
“Wisdom of the East” series: “The Garden of Epicurus 
has faded from the minds of men. The Garden of Geth- 
semane will for ever remain like a picture engraved 
deeply in their hearts.” The one depicts self-indulgence 
and the other self-sacrifice, and we are glad to find that 
Mr. Byng favours the idealist rather than the philosopher. 
Yang Chu’s garden of pleasure is somewhat barren. Here 
is a philosopher who advocates naturalness and a gratifi- 
cation of the senses without a touch of glamour, and with 
scarcely a hint of the mildest enthusiasm. Philosophy in 
itself is a system, and a system is essentially opposed to 
all that is natural. Yang Chu’s teaching has been com- 
pared “to a study in scarlet on black, the scarlet symbolic 





considered uncritical, we must confess that in these 
innocent, hastily dashed off, but, to us, wholly exquisite 
compositions, the passages “ which anybody might have 
written ’’ sound precisely right in their place, and do 
but serve to show in more delightful contrast those 
innumerable bars of beauty of which one man alone 
had the secret. 


of the joy of life, the black of his unyielding pessimism.” 
Those who have had the rare pleasure of dipping into 
W. F. Mayers’ “Chinese Reader’s Manual” will have dis- 


Gown revelled in life with unbounded delight. Their 
joys may have been associated with beautiful concubines, 
with the wine cup, and with endless feasting ; but, never- 


covered that certain celebrities of the Land of the Blue 
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| 
theless, they gratified their senses without a hint of | that period which we possess are African in origin: 


pessimism. They were whole-hearted in their pleasures. 
They laughed from the cradle to the grave, and their 
search for a pretty face, gorgeous raiment, or a delect- 
able dish, left no time for philosophising. Yang Chu’s 
scarlet of pleasure, however, seems to be submerged in 
the black of his pessimism. If he had been more 
natural, more joyous, in his manner of expression, he 
might have tempted others to walk in his garden. He 
has given us many flowers, but they are all dead 
flowers, killed with too much philosophic handling. 


It is rather curious to note that the remarks of Yang 
Chu are imbedded in the work of Leih Tzu, the great 
exponent of Taoism. Yang Chu laid stress upon the 
importance of human desires, while the true Taoist was 
impervious to joy or sorrow, believing that restraint 
and renunciation were essential to the comprehension 
of Tao. Mr. Byng writes: “In dealing with the 
question of coarse pleasures, Yang Chu does not say 
that drink is in itself a good or desirable thing. What 
he says is that all inclinations, however gross, however 
indefensible, are preferable to the perverse inclination 
for interference with others, for rule, for power and 
authority. It is possible for a man to ruin his health 
by over-indulgence. By lust for power he may ruin 
the life of a whole nation.”” The gratifying of the 
senses, rather than running after power, fame, or 
wealth, is a smug and egotistical teaching. Whether 
the evil associated with the one is greater than the evil 
associated with the other is a matter of opinion. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Naturalness, according to Yang Chu, covers a multitude | 


of sins. 
be happy. Make the most of this world, for I do not 
believe that another exists.’’ And in this easy-going 
vein he steps forth into his garden and discourses on 
the brevity of conscious life, two happy voluptuaries, 


the four chimeras, contentment, and many other 
subjects. 





Textual Criticism of the New 


Testament 
The Text and Canon of the New Testament. By 
ALEXANDER SOUTER. (Duckworth and Co. 
2s. 6d.) 


DR. SOUTER has produced an admirable manual of 
textual criticism of the New Testament. He pleads at 
the outset for deeper investigation of the Old Latin, 
which at present claims so much attention. It is hard 
for us now to realise that there were for centuries cur- 
rent in the Christian Church two, if not three, versions 
of the Old Testament, and certainly two of the New 
Testament, the readers of one being practically ignorant 
of the differences of the others. But it was so, and 
the writer of this book is quite right in devoting much 
time and space to the consideration of the Latin Bible. 
It is now generally recognised that what was once con- 
sidered “African’’ Latin was really the third and fourth 
century language of the whole Western Roman Empire. 
[+ happens by mere chance that nearly all the works of 


“Be natural,” he seems to say, “and you will | 





Apuleius, Tertullian, Cyprian, etc. But surely enough 
spade-work is being done in this direction. Witness 
the laborious work of Mr. Hoskier, reviewed in these 
columns a year ago. Nor are all Churchmen who are 
scholars engaged in “the fascinating pursuit of 
liturgiology ’’: not one-fiftieth of them. 


The main fault in this excellent book seems to be 
the want of sense of proportion, or rather of gradation, 
in the author’s mind. Beginning with a lucid account 
of the nature and construction of ancient manuscripts 
at large, which is spoon-meat for babes, he plunges at 
once into details of individual MSS. which can only 
be of advantage to the advanced scholar. The work 
is painstaking and thorough, but it seems somewhat out 
cf place in a “manual.’’ Again, we have in the chapter 
on “ Principles of Criticism’’ at the beginning an ad- 
mirable résumé of such principles, with apposite illus- 
trations both from the classics and from Holy Scrip- 
ture; but this is dwarfed by the long laudation of 
Westcott and Hort, extending—with lucid intervals— 
over some forty pages. Now, many scholars, includ- 


_ ing Mr. Hoskier, do not pin their faith upon Westcott 


and Hort, as these did theirs upon the five great 
uncials. It is surely not necessary now to demonstrate 
that Codex D, to which they attached almost equal 
weight with that of the other uncials, was an eccentric 
production of a private eclectic—a freak, and, indeed, 
a very malevolent freak—in the realm of sober manu- 
script authority. 

A trace of this worship of the uncial may be found 
in Dr. Souter’s careful and clear account of the versions 
and editions. On page 95 he tells us that the Com- 
plutensian Greek text was founded on MSS. “of which 
nothing can be said except that they must have been 
late.’”’ Now we know that, for the Old Testament 
at least, the MSS. used were (in Holmes and Parsons’ 
notation) 108, 248, and probably 253. Late as these 
MSS. may be, they represent a far earlier text—which 
is the point in which Westcott and Hort seem to feil— 
and have undoubtedly influenced many other versions. 


In his second section, on the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, Dr. Souter descends from his technicalities and 
his worship of Westcott and Hort, and gives us a plain 
and lucid account—perhaps the most lucid which has . 
yet appeared—of the reception and the “canonising’’ * 
(which are quite different matters) of the various New 
Testament books. Much of his matter is, as he freely 
acknowledges, taken from the great work of Zahn. 
But where he speaks for himself he is always clear and 
incisive. We are struck by the remark at the very 
beginning of this section that, “though the law was 
canonical, there was no canonical text of it.’’ It was 
not, after all, sacrosanct. The text might be enlarged 
or altered, and that it was so we have the Septuagint 
as a proof. 

The remainder of the section is on the usual lines of 
such compendiums, but is more clearly put than is 
usual. We are surprised, however, to find a writer who 
does not hesitate to describe the Epistle of St. James 





(page 183) as an Egyptian product of the second cen- 
tury, accepting without hesitation all the Pauline 
epistles, except, indeed, the Pastorals, and admiring 
Resch’s collection—generally considered more volumi- 
nous than convincing—of correspondences between the 
words of our Lord and those of St. Paul. Our author, 
moreover, seems to ignore both Schweitzer’s latest work 
on Paulinism and the earlier works which led up to it. 
As a matter of fact, the evidence for St. Paul’s quota- 
tions of lost sayings of Jesus is better than that for the 
allusions to the known ones; and this is Resch’s best 
point, making all allowance for the loose “memoriter’’ 
references of the first and second centuries. 

One blemish in the book must be noticed. “ Wrong- 
ous” for “wrongful” is not English—that it is is one 
of the delusions of the North Britons; while “ First 
Peter’? and “First John’’—repeated even to sea- 
sickness—is neither grammatical nor economical. No 
good Scotsman should waste five letters of good type 
when a single Arabic numeral would suffice. But, in- 
deed, this is, like most of the series to which it belongs, 
an excellent “manual,’’ and that.is what it professes 


to be. 





A Happy Company 


A Small Boy and Others. By HENRY JAMES. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 12s. net.) 
IT is an open question whether any man past the half- 
century of life can record with accuracy the events of 
his boyhood’s years; especially is it debatable when he 
has lived vividly with a mind ever fully open to im- 
pressions. His experiences will have gathered so 
thickly, his more recent: memories will be so rich, that 
he is bound to regard that period, so long ago, as one 
who looks upon a dim landscape through a window of 
stained glass. It will be confused, though charmingly 
coloured and fascinating; and there will come occa- 
sional mischances of vision and slips of detail, for 
which none, save the Spirit of Time, is to blame. 
Such are the thoughts occurring to us as we read of 
this wonderful, impressionable, “ gaping and dawdling” 
small boy whose mind Mr. Henry James has discovered 
and explored with the assiduity of one who finds a 
new, untravelled land. Fortunately Mr. James is an 
adept at this sort of exploration, and we know what 
to expect when he gets fairly started on the journey. 
It was well worth doing, this task, though we imagine 
that a frequently recurring sadness must have checked 
his pen when recollections of his brother, that fine and 
genial man, crowded upon him too thickly. For 
“W. J.’’ as he so often hints, was the exemplar, the 
slightly superior comrade, when they were boys, and 
the affection between the two shines here and there like 
a beacon-light. There is more about the “small boy ”’ 
—himself—than about the various “others,’’ but few 
who have reached the inmost magic circle of Mr. James’ 
writings will be disposed to quarrel on that score. The 
small boy is always poised and posed and inspected 
in relation to the others, so that whatever by-play of 
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incident passed before his wide-open eyes is reflected 
in his thoughts—or rather in the thoughts of the man 
about him. The difficulty was, as one might well 
think, to select :— 


We were, to my sense, the blest group of us, such 
a company of characters and such a picture of dif- 
ferences, and withal so fused and united. and inter- 
locked, that each of us, to that fond fancy, pleads for 
preservation. ... I struggle under the drawback, 
innate and inbred, of seeing the whole content of 
memory and affection in each enacted and recovered 
moment, as who should say, in the vivid image and 
the very scene; the light of the only terms in which 
life has treated me to experience. And I cherish 
the moment and evoke the image and repaint the 
scene ; though meanwhile indeed scarce able to con- 
vey how prevailingly and almost exclusively, during 
years and years, the field was animated and the ad- 
venture conditioned for me by my brother’s nearness 
and that play of genius in him of which I had never 
had a doubt from the first. 


Significant are the words above—“ the only terms in 
which life has treated me to experience.’’ Life has pre- 
sented itself to Mr. James continuously, from the time of 
that waking, subtle consciousness in the cosy, friendly 
family circle near New York, as a series of splendid, 
alluring pictures, of which he despairs of preserving 
the hundredth part, yet strives and labours incessantly. 
Thus we have this book, full of metaphors and allu- 
sions drawn from visible things, of impressions pro- 
jected on the receptive and sensitive screen of an alert 
mind. We see the home life perfectly; not the least 
admirable part of the story is the portrait incidentally 
drawn of the father, “a chartered rebel against cold 
reserves,’ always a happy comrade with his children, 
unable to keep the secret of having taken the boy to 
his first sitting for a daguerreotype. The mother was 
not to know “till the charming consequence should 
break upon her’’; but with the father, moving “in a 
cloud, if not rather in a high radiance, of precipitation 
and divulgation the sense of communicable 
pleasure in his breast was positively explosive.’? We 
see the boy in “the torture-chamber of Dr. Parkhurst, 
our tremendously respectable dentist,’’ poring over 
books while he waited, and taken, after the “ sessions 
in the house of pain,’’ to a shop for unlimited ice- 
cream, “deemed sovereign for sore mouths, deemed 
sovereign, in fact, all through our infancy, for every- 
thing.’’ We see him listening surreptitiously—having 
been sent to bed—to a reading of the first instalment 
of “David Copperfield,’’ being betrayed by sobs of 
sympathy under the strain of the Murdstones, and 
being then “ effectively banished.”’ 


Better than all, perhaps, are the clear records of first 
impressions of England and France—the “thick and 
heavy suggestions of the London room ”’ where he lay 


ill, with “the window open to the English June and 
the far-off hum of a thousand possibilities’’; the 
ecstatic vision of an old peasant-woman in sabots, 
which, in “the momentary measure of a small sick 
boy,’’ summed up and guaranteed the “Europe’”’ of 
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which he had dreamed. But we might go on for 
columns quoting apt phrases enshrining the trifling 
incidents, which meant so much to the observant eyes 
of the “ little gaping American”’ who for years “ walked 
and dawdled and dodged”’ through life, busily storing 
and absorbing material for the unimagined future. 
There is treasure in this book—unduly buried in a drift 
of words at times, it is true—for those who can com- 
prehend. It reveals the beginnings of a lovable per- 
sonality of which the world hears very little. For a 
while we have walked with our friendly guide and 
listened to his quiet voice; and the leave-taking brings 
a sense of sadness that we cannot stay, for him, the 
hand of relentless time. W. L. R. 














Reviews 


Passing the Love of Women, and Other Poems. 
REv. E. E. BRADFORD, D.D. 
Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 


GENTLE, friendly philosophy and faith, set into 
lyrical form with a skill that does not always 
match the fineness of the sentiments the author desires to 
express, would describe with fair accuracy the contents 
of this book of verse. The longer works, such as 
“Apollo and Hyacinthus’’ and “The Sculptor,’’ re- 
main throughout on a level of accomplishment which 
is exceptional among minor poets, especially when 
tempted by the fatal fluency and ease of blank verse; 
and some of the lyrics, sonnets, and other shorter 
poems are certainly worthy of critical approval. The 
author’s three charming stanzas to “ Rudolf,’’ and a 
lyric entitled “ Narcissus,’’ stand from the rest, more 
effective in their simplicity than some of the classical, 
ambitious verses. To rhyme “certain ’’ and “ dirt on”’ 
is a pity in the descriptive lyric, “ Nothing is Lost,”’ 
but we must add that, on the whole, the scansion and 
rhyme are excellent. 


Shorter 


By 
(Kegan Paul and 





Masterpieces of Music. Edited by E. HATZFELD. 
Liszt. By Str A. C. MACKENZIE. Handel. By 
HENRY Davey. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. ts. 6d. 
net. ) 


TO this series are now added the two composers Liszt 
and Handel. Sir A. Mackenzie gives many of his per- 
sonal experiences in connection with the Abbé, and does 
his best to show the musician’s indefatigable labours 
in the pursuit of his art. In his biography of Handel 
Mr. Henry Davey touches upon the controversy which 
has of late arisen, both in England and America, re- 
specting Handel’s music; but whatever may be the 
opinion of experts upon the subject, certain it is that 
the popularity of this composer is not yet on the wane, 
as a visit to the Crystal Palace on the occasion of the 
Festival will prove, to say nothing of the crowded 
attendances whenever “ The Messiah” is down for pro- 
duction. The musical extracts in both books are well 
selected. We still await the book on Sullivan. 
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Religion and Fairylana. 
(Happy Publishing Co. 


By EDITH M. JEWSON. 
Is. net.) 


FoR so slender a little volume as Miss Jewson’s 
“Religion and Fairyland”’ there are far too many 
quotations. No less than four appear as prefaces to 
the sketch, and after the essay itself is reached they 
literally tumble over one another; but they all get in, 
with the result that very little space is left for original 
matter. This is to be regretted, as the subject is a good 
one, and could have been very well worked up had the 
author relied more upon herself and less upon what 
other writers have said. 





Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 
1913. Edited by ARTHUR G. M. HESIBRIGE. 
(Dean and Son. 7s. 6d. net.) 


ALTHOUGH, compared with many other reference books, 
“ Debrett’s House of Commons ”’ comes late in the year, 
it is very welcome when it does appear. Those who 
have dealings with Parliamentary reports, extracts, or 
general articles, know how very easy it is to make a 
slip in the spelling of members’ names, however well 
they may be acquainted with the representatives them- 
selves; but if there is at hand a reliable book, these 
matters can easily be put right. Also, the short account 
of each member, together with his place of residence 
and clubs, is handy—in some cases, probably too easy 
of access, as far as the harassed politician is concerned. 
We are pleased to place the book on our shelves, and 
it will not be among those which occupy a dusty corner 
all to themselves. 





Fiction 
Stella Maris. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 
6s.) 


OR at least three parts of his book Mr. Locke keeps 
upon a very lofty plane, and it is only when an end- 

ing has to be brought about in some way satisfactory to 
the ordinary novel-reader that a slight descent is per- 
ceptible. The child, Stella Maris, is an invalid, forced 
to lie always on her back. She has kind guardians 
and no lack of things necessary for her comfort. John 
Risca and Walter Herold, whom she designates Great 
High Belovedst and Great High Favourite, delight to 
spend all the time they can spare with the dreamy child 
who feeds her fancy on the waves and clouds as she 
sees them from the window by which she lies. It is in 
this sick-chamber that the author is at his best; Stella 
Maris, thanks to his careful delineation, we seem to 
know through and through, and when, as the result of 
an operation, she is able go about as other women, the 
reader watches anxiously to see in what manner she will 
take her awakening to some of the hard and sordid 
facts of life. Again the drawing is good; Stella shrinks 
from losing the mysticism surrounding her early years, 
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but realises that she must now leave some of her dreams 
and take her place in the material world. It would 
have been an easy matter to overdo this awakening of 
the child’s mind; but such is not the case. Each 
happening has been carefully chosen; and although 
the many shocks almost prostrate the girl with grief, 
there is no suggestion of any exaggeration about them. 

John Risca, as he is seen at the end of the story, does 
not seem to be quite consistent with the Great High 
Belovedst of the opening chapters. For it was he who 
entertained and pleased Stella with his romances and 
fairy tales, and he again who later on spent sleepless 
nights and dreary days because of his love for her. 
Yet when, at a terrible cost, all obstacles to his declara- 
tion are removed, for no tangible reason, he hangs 
back, and allows Stella to suffer much on his account. 
An impulsive, headstrong man as John is represented 
to be would hardly have done this, and it makes the 
ending a little forced. But the fault—if fault it be— 
is slight compared with the enjoyment of the story as a 
whole. 

The one or two glimpses given of the amusing 
domestic jangles between Stella’s guardians, Sir Oliver 
and his wife, make us wish that Mr. Locke had devoted 
a few more pages to their periodic recriminations ; they 
would have been very entertaining. 





Aileen. By MARJORIE COOPER. (Lynwood and Co. 
6s.) 


IN the very simple love story of which this book is 
made up the author has concentrated practically all 
her efforts on the portrayal of her heroine: as a result, 
we get a very good portrait-study of Aileen, whose 
multitudinous adorers fail to rouse any deep feeling in 
her, and who goes, in company with two maiden aunts, 
to a Cumberland village. Here, according to her 
uncle’s views, she is to stay until she can decide whom 
to marry among her suitors, and here, of course, she 
meets the man who matters more than all the rest. 

There is a plot, simple enough, and in its telling 
it is made little more than a short story. Yet the book 
is one which will afford a considerable amount of en- 
joyment to its readers, for Aileen has plenty of high 
spirits combined with a keen sense of humour; she is 
capable, too, of little descriptive phrases which have 
the spice of originality to flavour them: “Modern busy- 
bodies who would save man from himself, and in spite 
of his wishes; and would spoil the best years of his 
life in order to give the worse a better chance!’’ is 
sufficiently paradoxical and epigrammatic to serve as 
an instance, though those who read the book will find 
better and more witty specimens in its pages. 


Miss Cooper is no stylist, and avows that her story | 


is “unpretentious’’ in a rather unnecessary introduction. 
She is, however, capable of producing bright, attractive 
work, and depicting real characters. If ever this book 
should run to a second edition, we would recommend 
a more careful reading of the proofs than has been 
given for this first imprint—and we hope that the 
necessity may arise. 





Mrs. Gray’s Past. By HERBERT FLOWERDEW. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 

THE title of this book suggests mysteries and incrimi- 
nations, but we hardly expected from Mr. Flowerdew 
the type of story he has given us. Practically the 
whole of the book is given over to two sets of people— 
those who would unravel Mrs. Gray’s past, and those 
who would defend her. It is the one and only subject 
discussed in and out of season, at every dinner party, 
every tea meeting, and wherever two or three are 
gathered together in the gossipy town. The scandal 
finally reaches its climax when the accusers and accused 
meet in the Canon’s study and thrash the matter out. 
There is an air of unreality about this court of inquiry. 
However enraged or excited people may become over 
another person’s supposed misdoings, it is a very 
unusual proceeding to turn a ‘private house into a 
miniature law courts and force the delinquent to go 
through a cross-examination in order to satisfy one or 
two jealous rivals. As can be gathered from the 
beginning of the story the innocent Mrs. Gray is suffer- 
ing from the sins of another. And it is only in this 
instance that the author displays any ingenuity; for he 
very successfully mystifies the reader as to the guilty 
party until the last chapters. Otherwise the story has 
very little to recommend it. Many a similar one can be 
bought any day at a much cheaper price than six 
shillings. 





The Gay Rebellion. By ROBERT CHAMBERS. IIlus- 
trated. (D. Appleton and Co. 6s.) 

THE dainty preface to Mr. Chambers’ latest contribu- 
tion to the fiction market gave promise of very good 
fare to follow; but, after reading the last chapter, 
there is a certain feeling that that promise has not been 
entirely fulfilled. The stories are fantastic, and treat 
of the wearisome “ Votes for Women ’”’ campaign, com- 
bined with the methods of eugenists. In some instances 
companies of fair suffragettes go about with large nets 
with the object of entrapping, after the manner of 
butterfly catching, any man who physically reaches the 
standard the Board of Regents have decreed must be 
attained by those they wed. The loss of four of New 
York’s brightest and best causes two of the hunted sex 
to go in search of their comrades, with dire results. 
Love, with which the eugenist ladies ought to have 
nothing to do, persists in playing his part; so that it is 
not difficult to imagine where victory finally rests. The 
accounts are lightly handled, and there is an occasional 
flash of humour, but the spark is very small; if it had 
been brighter, or there had been a greater number, the 
book would have been much more amusing. 





The Bartenstein Case. 
Long. 6s.) 
HERE we have the rich but, objectionable suitor, Barten- 
stein, mysteriously disposed of at the psychological 
moment by a mysteriously wielded sword-stick ; the op- 
pressed maiden, Millicent, and her manly young soldier 
lover, Lauderdale; and the supposed-to-be millionaire 
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father of Millicent, enmeshed in the toils of Barten- 
stein, and the usual plodding but unimaginative emis- 
sary from Scotland Yard, and the case is constituted. 
After more or less skilfully having thrown suspicion 
upon some half a dozen people, the real murderer is 
disclosed in the end, having been hitherto carefully 
screened from the purview of the reader. Mr. Fletcher 
manages to maintain the interest with the somewhat 
conventional materials at his disposal in quite an 
average manner, but there is nothing in the handling of 
“ The Bartenstein Case”’ to call for enthusiasm. 








Music 


VISIT from an orchestra so superb and so cele- 
brated as that known as the “ Colonne Orchestra” 
must always be accounted as an honour and a pleasure 
by the music-lovers of London. Many, if not most of 
them, have probably enjoyed its playing in Paris, and 
there is, doubtless, a large sectiori of our concert-goers, 
which, while accustomed to the tone and _ the 
manner of our orchestras and their conductors, 
native-born and foreign, will prefer them to any 
French band, however good it may be. But 
we are too much inclined to be narrow-minded 
in our preferences, to take it for granted that 
what we know best is the best, and it is very salutary 
for us to have this complacency disturbed now and then, 
to learn that there are musicians who do not take our 
view. The way in which the Colonne Orchestra was 
“puffed” by those responsible for its engagement at 
Queen’s Hall was objectionable and unnecessary. In- 
deed, the persistent trumpetings in the Press may very 
possibly have turned the minds of some people against 
the concerts, and accounted for the many empty seats. 
English people do not like methods of push and puff. 
Mr. Hammerstein’s experience of their value might have 
acted as a warning. We like to judge for ourselves; 
and in any case, the Colonne Orchestra is sufficiently 
famous to have done without all the preliminary praise 
which its introducers thought fit to give. The French 
artists may well have cried, “Save us from our friends.”’ 
There ought not to have been one empty seat at either 
of the two concerts, but there were many vacant stalls. 
The programmes were long, but that consideration 
need not have kept people away, when there was a 
chance of hearing Berlioz played as only this orchestra, 
perhaps, can play him, this orchestra in which every 
player is a finished artist and musician, as proud of his 
place in it, and as jealous of its fame, as any Eton or 
Harrow boy of his place in the eleven. We do not care 
to conceal our own opinion that this orchestra transcends 
our own in excellence. Its soloists are of the first 
order; the tone of the wind and the brass is something 
to be wondered at; and the clear perfection of the 
ensemble, the power over delicate gradation of tone, are 
also wonderful. M. Pierné, the conductor, is not of the 
more emotional kind, he has, rather, the essentially 





French quality of measure, as Matthew Arnold said; | 





he is a critic as well as a conductor. The slow sempo 
at which he played “ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’’ must 
have puzzled and disturbed those accustomed to our 
English treatment of the lovely prelude, but we doubt 
if any of our own orchestras could play it at M Pierné’s 
pace and make anything of it at all. 

Debussy’s “ Ronde de Printemps,” once played by Sir 
Henry Wood, is not very striking; his “ Gigue,’’ how- 
ever, on a portion of the tune we call “Weel may the 
Keel row,’’ is in his best style, so harmonically success- 
ful and so picturesque. The band was at its finest in the 
Berlioz, Franck’s “Chasseur Maudit’’ and Chabrier’s 
“ Espafia,’’ and its playing was masterly, too, in the 
much talked of “ Tableaux Symphoniques” of M. Fanelh, 
the Composer who, unrecognised for thirty years, is 
found to have written music long ago which was com- 
pletely in advance of its epoch. M. Fanelli is one of 
the French “discoveries,” like Mlle. Marguerite 
Andoux, or the author of “L’Enfant Gilles,” but we 
cannot rank him with them in merit. Clever as his 
work is, the whole is too monotonous in idea and treat- 
ment, and its structure does not show the French gift 
of clear design and gracious proportion. A prelude 
from Bruneau’s “ Messidor” made us wish to hear more 
of that opera, and M. Pierné’s prelude to “ La Croisade 
des Enfants” was very charming. Altogether, these 
were two remarkable concerts. An annual or biennial 
visit from the Colonne Orchestra would be very 
welcome indeed. 

An evening devoted to the smaller compositions of 
Mr. Cyril Scott was a disappointing experience. This 
composer in his early days showed distinct talent, but 
none of the specimens he offered at Bechstein Hall were 
more than mediocre. The songs were sentimental in 
spirit, even to weariness, no matter what was the 
character of the words; their melodies were undistin- 
guished, and their accompaniments a succession of 
vague harmonic gropings, each one so like the other in 
style that one felt the composer’s aim must have been 
less to illustrate and illumine the poem (though all of 
the words could not be dignified with the name of 
poetry) than to show how skilful a master he is of 
bizarre modulation. Nor did the pianoforte pieces say 
very much, though in them there were more frequent 
passages to remind us that once Mr. Scott had a plea- 
sant power of inventing a theme. As for his settings 
of such tunes as “ Drink to me only ”’ and others, their 
unsuitability in mood and character is grotesque. Mr. 
Scott has written a great deal, and if we accept Dr. 
Johnson’s principle that if a tree can only produce crabs, 
the tree which bears many is better than that which only 
has a few, we must allow him the credit of a fine crop. 
But, seriously, it is much to be lamented that a composer 
whose promise was at one time so fair should waste his 
time on producing fruit of such little value. It is, how- 
ever, only just to say that a large audience found his 
apples to be no crabs, but fine flavoured pippins, for 
they applauded everything and encored a great deal. 

Mr. McInnes sang delightfully at his recital last week, 
but the substitution of the “ Dichterliebe” for the “ Win- 
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terreise” (which had been promised), though perhaps 
the best under the circumstances, could not make up for 
the loss of Schubert’s songs. Mr. Harty’s accompani- 
ments were, as usual, very perfectly played, and we 
were glad to notice that he does not follow the mode 
which seems to be coming in, of playing them by heart, 
though no doubt he could do so if he chose. Ata 
recent recital (we think it was Mr. Heinz’s) a very clever 
accompanist adopted the plan of doing without his book, 
and though he succeeded admirably, we were conscious 
of a perpetual uneasiness lest he should be visited by a 
sudden loss of memory. 

Senhor Vianna da Motta has given a recital which 
gave unfeigned delight to at least one of his hearers. 
His playing of some of the preludes and fugues from 
the “Forty-eight’’ was perfect in its purity and subtlety. 
and it was broad and noble too. It reminded us of the 
stately picturesqueness of those old plainly built houses 
which are such delightful features in the landscapes 
about Collares, where we believe Senhor da Motta was 
born and lived, those houses which “ Vathek” Beckford 
loved to look upon, saying they were so like the houses 
in. pictures by Claude and Gaspar Poussin. Beckford 
‘might not have cared for Bach, but how much his joy 
in lovely Collares would have been enhanced had he 
found Senhor da Motta playing so exquisitely there! It 
is a pleasant thought to linger over, till we remember 
that if Vathek had heard the Portuguese pianist, we 
should not have been enjoying his scholarly, dignified 
art a century later. S 

Miss Beatrice Harrison has come back from a long 
and successful concert-tour on the Continent, doing 
much, we may be sure, to weaken the stupid belief held 
by too many foreigners, that Britain does not produce 
artists of the first rank. Her position in her own country 
is now, we hope, so completely recognised, that it is 
not necessary to say more about her playing at the 
concert which she gave last week than that her style 
‘grows more commanding each time we hear her. At 
Queen’s Hall, M. Godowsky has played Brahms’ Con- 
certo in B flat, wishing, no doubt, to show that he is 
much more than the mere virtuoso of exceptional skill 
with his fingers that he is sometiries considered to be. 
We doubt whether the deeper students of Brahms would 
say that this performance was altogether perfect, but so 
much of it was beautiful, that M. Godowsky’s right to 
be heard in such a work cannot be contested. 











That exceptionally accomplished singer, Miss Edith 
Clegg, has given a recital with one of the most un- 
conventional programmes we can remember. There 
was only one song in it so hackneyed that we do 
not wish to hear it again, namely, Strauss’ “Heim- 
liche Aufforderung.”” But, in spite of their merit of 
novelty, many of her songs were very dull, though not 
quite so trying as two violoncello pieces by one Emil 
Krall, on which Miss May Mukle wasted her great 
talents. | Moussorgsky’s “Orphan,’’ however, made 
amends for much, and Miss Clegg sang it very 
beautifully. 





Chinese Porcelain and Art—Il 


By F. BENNETT-GOLDNEY, M.P. 


W 7 E may formulate what we complacently regard 

as fundamental principles, classify and criti- 
cise, expatiate and explain, extol merits and find fault 
with defects as we think best, but the great artist, like 
the great poet, eludes the maker of canons and regula- 
tions, and becomes a law unto himself. It is from the 
creators of masterpieces that the critic has to learn his 
business, not the true artist from the critic. There has 
been much babble in the world about artistic ideals. 
The highest ideal of any artist is the highest he can 
realise in his art. To say that his ideal is higher than 
his execution is to give the measure of his incompetence 
as an artist. The master is he who knows the limita- 
tions of his art, and within those limits achieves the 
highest possible perfection. 


After all, master-works of decorative art speak for 
themselves. Their first, second, and third object is 
to please—the first, to please everybody by their 
appropriateness and general harmony with delightful 
surroundings; the second, to please the educated 
observer by their general good taste and effective 
appearance; the third, to please the skilled specialist 
by the perfection of their craftsmanship and their own 
artistic beauty. All the rest, when not actually super- 
fluous, is simply surplusage of more or less value, so 
far as it tends to carry out the primary object of all 
purely decorative art—to please. Thus, in even a 
superficial examination of a collection of Chinese porce- 
lain, in which every example has its own individuality 
and its own special wealth of decoration, when we have 
taken due note of the many and subtle perfections and 
graces of the decorations themselves, it is a perceptible 
addition to the pleasure we derive from the visible 
objects to know that more is meant than meets the eye, 
that almost every detail in the design is symbolic, a 
poetic metaphor in the language of art, and that every 
symbol not intended simply as a means of identifying 
a figure or subject, represented, breathes a kindly wish 
or expresses a sense of enjoyment for all who can inter- 
pret them aright. These sprays of delicious white- 
thorn blossom, almost dazzling on their ground of 
intense but lustrous blue; these delicately tinted mag- 
nolias, peonies, water-lilies, and chrysanthemums, and 
all the choicest bloom and leafage of the Garden-Land, 
not forgetting the mystic and ubiquitous branching 
mushroom; these butterflies and birds, real or unreal, 
yet always true to nature in movement and attitude, 
however imaginative they may be in plumage and ana- 
tomy; these wondrous lions and tigers, and serpents 
and dragons writhing their scaly bulk of coils in illimit- 
able space; these daintily pencilled single figures or 
bevies of high-born damsels, or groups of philosophers 
and immortals; even these tilted rocks and wayward 
rivers, exotic trees and wide sweeps of cloud and shore, 
and far-off glimpses of the islands of the blest, bathed 
in “the light that never was on sea or land ’’—every- 
thing, in fact, that goes to make up the sum of objects 
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represented in the decoration of Chinese porcelain has 
a meaning and a message to those who in Blake’s phrase 
can see not only wth but through the eye. 


Yet it is well, perhaps, to remember here that there 
is a certain Puck-like mischievous sprite ever dogging 
the steps of the unwary student of art, be he amateur, 
professional, or critic, ever ready at the right moment 
to clap the ass’s head upon the shoulders of his un- 
conscious victim. It is the ingrained, inveterate habit 
of applying principles, demonstrably true in the case 
of one or two or more arts with which we are familiarly 
acquainted, to other arts in which they are as demon- 
strably false and inapplicable, although we do not 
know it. For instance, in his absolutely indispensable 
handbook to Chinese art, the late Dr Bushell refers 
to the two Jesuit fathers who were attached to the 
Chinese Imperial Court as instructors in European art. 
For a time all went well. They painted portraits and 
pictures, and showed the Chinese how these things 
ought to be done, but all in vain. The Court was dis- 
gusted with their methods. They were shocked at the 
dirt of their flesh-tints, their skilful chiaroscuro, their 
projected shadows. In 1743 Attiret wrote to Paris: “I 
have had to forget all I had ever learnt, and to adopt a 
new style conformable to the taste of the nation. Every- 
thing we paint is to the Emperor’s order. He makes 
a design first, which he alters and corrects as he pleases, 
and, good or bad, that way we have to go, and neither 
of us durst say a word.”’ 


Fifty years later Lord Macartney came to the Court 
of the same Emperor with certain portraits as presents 
from George III. Again the mandarins were shocked, 
and asked gravely whether the originals of the portraits 
really had one side of the face darker than the other? 
Well, we smile patronisingly, but is the laugh always 
on the European side? Let any skilled observer pass 
carefully under review a collection of the very choicest 
European ceramic ware, Old Sévres, Meissen, Worcester, 
or any other in which pictorial subjects form part of 
the decoration, and then let him look at some of the 
finer examples of Chinese porcelain. He will find the 
last not only infinitely superior in general effect and 
purity of tone and colour, but also that the special 
superiority is due to the total or almost total absence 
of any chiaroscuro whatever. Not a speck of “dirt ’’ 
sullies the delicate brilliancy of the tints, no shadow 
blots the picture lighted, as it were, not from without 
but from within. Europe, in fact, he will find, has 
habitually committed the fallacy of assuming that the 
laws of pictorial chiaroscuro are applicable to pictorial 
ceramic decoration, while the Far East has, just as 
naturally, assumed the converse fallacy, that the artistic 
canon forbidding chiaroscuro in ceramic decoration 
applies also to ordinary pictures and portraits. In 
both cases the misconception arose from the same cause. 


The Western conception of pictorial art is naturally 
connected with the painted picture and its appropriate 
chiaroscuro. As a consequence, the Western mind de- 
mands chiaroscuro in pictorial ceramic decoration. The 
Eastern conception associates art with ceramic decora- 








tion, and therefore banishes chiaroscuro from pictorial 
art in general. In fact, the canons appropriate to 
ceramic decoration are substantially identical with those 
applicable to stained and painted glass, and the 
average English spectator sometimes finds it only less 
difficult to understand and appreciate the beauty of 
Chinese porcelain than the beauty of an English twelfth 
or thirteenth century window. Both at first sight seem 
to him to violate the first principles of art as he under- 
stands art; both only require, as all masterpieces re- 
quire, to be judged by their own rules, amply to justify 
the apparent violation. Set, for instance, a well-read 
and intelligent Chinese artist to study the stained-glass 
windows in Canterbury Cathedral. 


He would be struck, doubtless, by the lustrous 
brilliancy of the colours—ruby and topaz, sapphire 
and emerald—as well as by the rich translucency of the 
whites and lighter tones and tints. Possibly he might 
be somewhat depressed by the number and variety of 
the yellows, which, as every Chinaman would know, 
are, of course, the orthodox hues of mourning; but, on 
the whole, he would probably be inclined to admit that 
some of the artists among the Western barbarians had a 
marvellous skill in dyeing glass, and, at least, some 
ability in devising colour combinations and effects. 


To the Chinaman, it is as instinctively natural to 
think of ceramic decoration as Art, as it is to the native 
of the West to regard Art as a picture of some kind 
wrought upon a flat surface. Decoration on china- 
ware no doubt has certain analogies with decoration on 
paper, canvas, panel, or a wall, but the two clearly 
belong to wholly different categories. | Remove the 
decoration in both, and what remains? In the one case 
a blank surface of some material worthless and un- 
sightly, devoid of use or meaning; in the other, a vase, 
bowl, plate, cup, or other object undecorated, but in 
every other respect as serviceable and valuable as if it 
had been. A water-colour by Turner may be worth 
£2,000, while the paper on which it is painted might 
be dear at twopence. An unpainted china bowl of fine 
quality may be of far greater value than many ex- 
quisitely painted of slightly inferior quality. In 
China, too, for many centuries, and all civilised coun- 
tries for many decades, porcelain has been one of the 
necessaries of life among large classes of the com- 
munity. In many forms it is an indispensable adjunct 
of the daily life of the people, and here come into play 
its two most distinctive qualities. It is at once fragile 
and imperishable. So long, therefore, as it continues 
to be a necessary of life, so long must a continuous 
supply of it be forthcoming to make good the loss by 
breakage in addition to any supply that may be de- 
manded by the growth of population, changes of 
‘fashion, or any special cause, either in China 
or any other part of the world. Such new 
supplies of the ware would almost of necessity be, for 
the most part, as nearly as possible similar to the older 
ware in quality, shape, and decoration, for a consider- 
able part would have to take its place among the un- 
broken remnants of earlier sets, while the bulk of the 
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rest would be required for exactly the same purposes 
as the ware already in use, and no change would be 
necessary. It will be seen, therefore, that the general 
characteristics of Chinese porcelain, its decoration in- 
cluded, came to be stereotyped by an almost automatic 
process; nor should it be forgotten that even in the 
highest artistic productions for use or ornament in the 
Imperial household the imperishable nature of the 
material which permitted the survival of examples un- 
changed by the lapse of more than a thousand years 
always allowed the reversion to an earlier style to pro- 
duce the effect of absolute novelty. 

Under the conditions actually existing in China, in 
spite of not a few revolutions, religious, political, 
social, and dynastic, it was inevitable that her art 
should gradually become fossilised. Her porcelain 
had long reached practical perfection, and was in its 
very nature eternal. Her sources of its supply were 
substantially inexhaustible, and, like the mythic bird 
of so many mythologies, its immortality was main- 
tained by renewals perennially recurrent. Among the 
many perfections combined in porcelain as a material 
must be reckoned, also, its adaptability to artistic 
treatment almost at every stage of its production. The 
potter can fashion its shape and the painter decorate 
its surface at will. Here lies the true secret of Art in 
the Middle Kingdom. Painted work upon other sur- 
faces than porcelain is comparatively insignificant in 
amount. Pictures upon paper, skin, wood, and woven 
fabrics, all of many various kinds, have been, and are, 
plentiful, and in numberless instances are of high 
artistic merit and importance; but if the area of 
these were to be measurable by the square foot or yard, 
the area of the porcelain covered by brushwork decora- 
tion would have to be measured by the acre or the mile. 
Except in the indefinitely rare instances in which the 
object is to call special attention to the unusual beauty 
of the material itself, the total absence of decoration 
in objects constantly offered to view in daily life is 
more or less distressing even to Western eyes. In 
objects of china-ware in China, as, indeed, in the East 
generally, it is simply intolerable. That porcelain 
should be decorated is almost as much a necessary of 
life as porcelain itself. In some form or other it is 
universally demanded and universally supplied. But 
it has not been generally observed that this very uni- 
versality of porcelain decoration has been the dominant 
factor in determining the peculiar characteristics of 
Chinese art as a whole. For, independently of the six 
canons of pictorial art, decoration upon porcelain has, 
like other arts, its own special code of by-laws, which 
cannot be violated with impunity. 

The first of these is that the decoration shall be such 
as to display the intrinsic beauty of the material to the 
best advantage. This, as in glass-painting, involves 
among other things the total abolition of cast shadows 
and the reduction of chiaroscuro to a hardly perceptible 
minimum. A second by-law is that, as in statuary, 


every separate object in porcelain intended to be seen 
from many different points of view all round should 
convey an impression of harmony and unity as seen 





from any particular point. This rule, applicable to 
porcelain-ware of any and every shape, is no less appli- 
cable to its decoration. Among the corollaries it in- 
volves will be found the restriction of linear perspective 
also to the narrowest possible limits. It may be, 
although it seems hardly probable, that the ablest of 
Chinese artists were all ignorant of the principles of 
linear perspective even on a flat surface. Certain it is 
that in the decoration of a curved surface like that of 
most objects of porcelain they were clearly right in 
ignoring them. A third by-law, the last that need 
here be noticed, is applicable more especially to the 
higher classes of porcelain. It is that the decoration 
shall appear agreeably decorative at some distance 
away as well as close at hand. Offences against this 
rule in Western ceramics are only too common. Even 
the finest of Wedgwood ware, for instance, exquisit> 
in material, design, and execution, when seen in a mass 
in any considerable collection, at a distance which for- 
bids any close examination, presents a severe and frigid 


aspect, not quite sorrowful perhaps, but certainly 
depressing. 








Ski-ing—II: A Long Climb 


iP ptnmess up early is always unpleasant, but getting 
up early when the water in your basin and water 
jug is iced over, and frost lies on the balcony outside 
your open window, is doubly so. You are awakened 
at seven o'clock by the loud knock of the porter who 
has been told to call you, and you wonder whether the 
long ski expedition you have planned for the day is 
worth the early start. Of course you do get up, 
grumbling a little; hastily shut your window, turn on 
your radiator, and step gingerly into your india-rubber 
bath. This ordeal over you feel that life is worth living 
again, and by the time you have breakfasted, packed 
your rucksack, and collected your skis, you are keen for 
the day’s work. 

A party with a five hour’s climb before it must start 

«soon after eight o’clock, when the road is still frozen 
hard and a cold grey light lies over everything, perhaps 
a couple of hours before the sun shows above the moun- 
tain ridge. It is easy work climbing in the frosty air, 
and the first hour or two pass quickly, though the belt 
of wood through which we have to make our way is 
rough going, being in some places too thick to ski 
through, so that skis have to be carried, the ski-ers 
plodding up on foot with snow up to their knees—hard 
work, especially on the leader who has to make the 
track. 

Above the wood we pause before beginning the long 
zig-zags across and up the mountain side, and looking 
down see the rink below us, the skaters looking like 
little ants, while every now and then a skate flashes in 
the sunlight ; but we are too high for even fitful snatches 
of the band to be wafted to us, too high to hear the 
monotonous “and forward meet” of the combined figure 
skater, or the raucous voices of the curlers hurling 
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advice, encouragement, and abuse at each other the 
length of their rink. 

On again and up, always up, along the apparently 
never-ending zig-zags, hoping always that higher up the 
snow will be better—an unfulfilled hope, for all the way 
the snow is crusty or patchy. It is an odd fact that, 
once started on a climb, none but the slackest ski-ers 
ever turn back because the snow is bad. They toil up 
for several hours for the pleasure of the run down, 
knowing all the while that the run down will be pain 
and grief through such snow; yet they never dream 
of not going on to the very top. And when at last 
they have struggled down, and are returning wearily to 
their hotel, if you meet them and ask them what sort 
of day they have had, they will tell you it was first-rate, 
and add as an after thought—“ very bad snow though”! 
And they will have meant their eulogy, for the hard 
exercise and the mountain air alone make life worth 
living. 

As our party goes higher we get into the sun, and 
the last hour is very warm work; skis seem to grow to 
twice their weight, and the summit seems further and 
further away. However, all climbs come to an end, 
and at last the hollow just short of the top is reached, 
skis are taken off and planted upright in the snow, seats 
found on patches of rock, and lunches unpacked. Some- 
times the hollow is a suntrap without a breath of wind, 
where we could lie and bask im the sun for an hour or 
more, but at other times a keen little wind blows 
through it, and we have to hurry over our lunch, hug- 
ging the rucksack for warmth, and feeling cheated of a 
well-earned rest. The last fifteen minutes’ climb to the 
top is done on foot, and the magnificent view is worth 
all the toil: mountains on three sides, and, stretching 
away in front, the long valley which runs down towards 
the Lake of Thun, obscured by a heavy brown cloud 
hanging over the lake and hiding it. Little clouds 
round about some of the mountains seem to promise 
snow, but one is always being deceived by these pro- 
mises, and very often the wish is father to the thought. 


The two hours’ run down now begins, with 
Many misgivings as to the snow. Taken straight or at 
top speed as the Swiss would take it in a race, the 
descent in fairly good snow would not take more than 
twenty minutes, but very few English people can ski 
like the Swiss, and when one is not racing one likes 
to slow up now and then, wait for the others, compare 
notes on the run, and spin out the enjoyment generally. 
Those who have seen a real straight runner—one who, 
provided the snow is good, takes everything straight— 
drop unconcernedly over what to the average performer 
looks like a sheer descent, reappearing a few seconds 
later far below as a little dwindling figure with a follow- 
ing trail of spray, will not easily forget the sight. But 
this can only be done safely in good snow, for if the 
point of the ski catches in crust when travelling at that 
pace, a headlong somersault and a broken ski, if nothing 
worse, will probably be the result. As none of the 


party is proficient to this level of ski-ing, they proceed 
with caution—a ‘caution which is more than justified. 








There are many sorts of snow, good, bad, and in- 
different to be met with when one is ski-ing, but this 
particular mountain seemed to have been laying in 
samples of as many sorts as possible. There is the 
ordinary crust formed by the sun being on the snow all 
day followed by hard frosts at nights; there is the sheet 
ice snow, and the breaking jagged-edged crust which 
scrapes your skin when you fall through it; there is the 
soft drifted snow that throws you violently forward 
when you run into it after running over a patch of shiny 
crust; also the sticky “sick” snow which comes more 
from a warm atmosphere than from sun, and “balls” 
appallingly. A patch here and there of the most per- 
fect crystal snow, and finally there is another trap 
rather of the soft drifted type. It is a fine scattering of 
snow which has fallen during the night and which has 
been blown by the wind and silted up every old track 
and hole, and every narrow dip. To run over it un- 
expectedly is like running from silk on to velvet and 
hurls you flat every time, however carefully you may 
watch the man ahead and try to take warning when 
you see his arms suddenly waving wildly, and himself 
plunging forward. 

At last, heated but undaunted, we reach the lower 
regions to find them so bare of snow that we decide to 
take a new way round the hill, choosing the slopes 
turned away from the sun. Finding a new way down is 
generally amusing but always more lengthy, as there 
will be no gaps in the fences, and unexpected obstacles 
will be encountered. And so our party found. We 
dived under branches, crossed watercourses, stepping 
over rocks hooded with snow, clambered round pre- 
cipitous gulleys and climbed many fences—this last 
being no easy matter on skis. But obstacle racing on 
skis is good fun, and no one is glad to see the steep path 
where skis have to be taken off and the long trudge 
home begun. The mountain seems a long way off now, 
and it is hard to believe that only a short time ago we 
were standing on the rounded top that looks so inviting 
and easy. Now it is changing colour in the sunset, soft 
purples and pink, with the sky a dull purple behind it. 
But admiring sunset effects is cold work after the heat 
and excitement of the descent, and tea is nearly due, 
with a long walk home before the welcome refreshment 
is reached. 

The memory of the countless nerve-shattering falls 
fades, while the memory of successful runs grows, 
during that walk home, and, as we draw nearer to the 
hotel and tea, and meet fellow ski-ers anxious for a 
report, the usual answer is returned: “A splendid run 
down” !—and then the saving clause—“ but not too good 
snow.” CYPRIA WALPOLE. 





Miss Winifred James, the author of “ Letters to my 
Son,”’ has recently made a long voyage to the West 
Indies and Panama, where, among other interesting 
sights, she saw the canal in the making. The fruit of 
her experiences is shortly to appear in the shape of a 
handsomely illustrated volume entitled “ The Mulberry 
Tree,’’ to be published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
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The Theatre 


Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s Farewell 


HE conditions of intellectual farce make a baffling 
evening’s entertainment. A greater part of the 
audience at Mr. Shaw’s “ Czsar and Cleopatra ’’ made 
no attempt at unriddling the riddle, but laughed 
openly and merrily at seeing heroics turned topsy- 
turvy. Perhaps that was the better way. To see a 
man dressed like Cesar standing before a mysterious 
Sphinx on an eerie night, and addressed flippantly as 
“old gentleman ’”’ by a girl dressed as Cleopatra, quite 
decidedly makes one laugh. It was a kind of Potted 
Heroics; and the majesty of Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s 
manner made it the more exquisite. All the time, how- 
ever, one could perceive Mr. Shaw’s desire to make 
Czsar human; only he forgot that the effect of a keen 
intellectual wit is often to make its object utterly in- 
human. It might be said that both Cesar and Cleo- 
patra were turned inside out by their author ; and people 
who are turned inside out do not bear much resemblance 
to ordinary humanity. It is plain to see—had we not 
his many explicit statements to that end—that the 
believer in supermen is no admirer of heroes; but the 
idealised hero is far nearer reality than he who is made 
-. laughing-stock for the intellectual penman. 

There is a pin always somewhere about the human 
machine, however near it be to nobility and loveliness, 
that a man, if he be inhuman enough, can extract, where- 
upon the whole figure will fall to the ground in ruin. 
He may protest that he can “ only paint humanity as he 
knows it’’; but the question is whether he knows it 
after he has pulled out the pin, or before it. 

Mr. Shaw, unhappily, is fond of pulling out the pin. 
The result is decidedly funny; and the fun is in direct 
relation to the majesty of the figure before he had the 
trick played upon him. There is always a certain re- 
bellion about one’s laughter; for the trick with which 
it has been provoked seems so unfair. But it is sur- 
prising that Mr. Shaw should do this; for he is a man 
who is “after something,’’ and such laughter as he 
awakes cannot but destroy his first intention. For 
example, in Cesar he is very clearly defining a certain 
conception of character that he considers to be both 
worldly wise and noble; and it is a conception of 
character that one needs must love when one sees it; 
but the mass of the large audience that filled Drury 
Lane rid themselves of his conception by laughing at 
it, if, indeed, they did not half believe that Mr. Shaw 
himself intended to “guy ’”’ it. His method not only 
dehumanises, but it enables his audience to escape him. 
There was only one speech that went home: it was when 
Czsar declaims in indignation that “so, to the end of 
history, murder shall breed murder, always in the name 
of right and honour and peace, until the gods are tired 
of blood and create a race that can understand.’’ The 
whole of that act is splendid, and Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
filled it up excellently. But an atmosphere of ridicule 
had been created; and the mind, sub-consciously, was 
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enabled to hold Czsar’s excellent wisdom at bay by 
hearing distant laughter levied at a certain priggish “old 
gentleman.”’ 

With regard to Cleopatra, Mr. Shaw again took sides 
against tradition. But tradition is usually justified of 
her children. For instance, biologically Cleopatra, the 
traditional Cleopatra of the strange overwhelming 
power, had been accounted for in certain correspondence 
that passed between Alexandria and Rome, in which it 
appears that she was a nymphomaniac. Join that to 
the early puberty experienced in the East, and the 
ignorant, frivolous, flippant English schoolgirl that 
Cleopatra is made out to be, disappears; and with it 
disappears much of the ridicule that Mr. Shaw causes 
1o cling around the “old gentleman.’’ He set about to 
make her more human by stripping away that romantic 
note hated by Fabians, by making her presentably 
familiar to the Victorian father of a family of girls; 
and he concluded by stripping her reality and strange 
power from her. Take the biological explanation of 
the carpet episode, and put beside it Mr. Shaw’s render- 
ing of it, and the whole thing appears in a nutshell. It 
is hard to withstand tradition, for tradition is usually 
an honest thing and of a good report. And it is a curi- 
ous thing that Shakespeare—whom Mr. Shaw writes 
against, but really admires enthusiastically—did, with- 
out the facts before him, divine the truth about Cleo- 
patra, or, at least, give a portrait not at variance with 
its possibility. 

Given the Cleopatra of the play, Miss Gertrude 
Elliott decidedly realised it wonderfully well. More- 
over, she invested it with a certain element belonging 
to the true Cleopatra, which she probably derived from 
the natural associations of the name, but which did not 
come from the play as it appears in the text. Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson made a perfect Cesar. He had all 
the requisite dignity. In fact, as we have already 
hinted, it was just that exquisite dignity that made the 
atmosphere of farce a little painful at times. It made 
him like Don Quixote in the second part of his adven- 
tures. It is a deadly atmosphere for the hero to live 
in and breathe; and it was to Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s 
credit that he, by the very fact of his presence, over- 
came that atmosphere, and made good the dignity of 
the character. Even so, the scenes between Czsar and 
Cleopatra never became more than comedy, and often 
were outrageously funny. Ptolemy’s puny court, his 
speech, Pothinus’ seriousness in this mock-serious court, 
and the free way in which Cesar walks in and out 
within easy reach of spearheads is all funnier, possibly, 
than Mr. Shaw intended it to be. But that is because 
he was too much concerned with what he would term 
making the scene human, but which might, too 
pedantically, be called his sure instinct for conceptual 
topsy-turvydom. 


Rufio is a fine figure, and was admirably represented. 
His bluffness is proof ag:inst the atmosphere of ridicule, 
besides being an excellent thing in itself. That is more 
than can be said for Flatatateeta, who starts off with 
the disadvantage of her name—which could not have 
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been better guyed throughout by a London cabman— 
and who continues as the terrible figure whom one is 
expected both to fear and snigger at. Of the play as 
a whole, one could say of it that there was no plot and 
little construction—which may or may not matter. 
Cesar came on when he pleased, and went back to 
Rome when he had had enough of the play; and be- 
tween his coming and his going there was a dis- 
connected series of scenes. Possibly that was why Mr. 
Shaw’s trick of being witty at the expense of his 
characters became so pronounced. It was a puzzling 
trick under the circumstances. It was puzzling because 
we thought we heard a nobler call in the play, and, 
quite priggishly, wished to be concerned with it. Per- 
haps it would have been better had we laughed with 
the best, and paid no heed to the heroics that were 
being potted. But we wonder what Mr. Shaw would 
have wished us to do: conceive him nobly, or have our 
laugh—a rather cheap laugh—at him? 

Lest the opening sentence of our notice last week 
should mislead, we have been asked to say that his 
present visit is indeed to be Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s 
farewell to London. DARRELL FIGGIS. 


“The Cap and Bells” at the 
Little Theatre 


AFTER a vast procession of feeble farces and comedies 
that possess no spirit of their title, it is an infinite 
pleasure to welcome Mr. Robert Vansittart’s brilliant 
piece of work. There are imperfections, especially 
towards the end; but who hopes for a perfect comedy 
to-day? Judged by the standards of the last fifteen 
years, however, “ The Cap and Bells ”’ is a victory in- 
deed. In the first act the author makes us well ac- 
quainted with his six admirably suggested characters. 
Lord Chislehurst (Mr. Fred Kerr) is an excellent 
example of the modern peer who, while being the com- 
petent chairman of a !ng railway, a quick-tempered 
humorist, and one deeply interested in the trend of 
politics, is also an agreeable sportsman and a child in 
the hands of his accomplished and amusing ultra- 
English American wife (Miss Maude Millett). Their 
daughter, Lady Clara Marden, is not so explicit. Miss 
Ethel Warwick, who has never played in more gentle 
mood, makes her a charming modern girl with an in- 
tellect plainly somewhat unfitted to set the world in 
order, although she is rather inclined to undertake that 
attractive adventure. Her interest in suffrage and 
politics leads her into the society of a well-known 
Socialist, Percy Robinson (Mr. Godfrey Tearle), and 
eventually into the ways of love. Incidentally, she 
is engaged to marry the most real, the most insouciant 
and pleasant young duke that the stage has 
seen in our time. As Dartford, Mr. Maturin has 
merely to give Clara up, but he performs the 
affair splendidly, and entirely convinces the audi- 
ence that he really cannot understand how she can 
prefer a man like Robinson to himself. But Robinson 
—there’s the rub for Mr. Vansittart. His lively dia- 
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logue of the first two acts leaves that important young 
Socialist an almost ridiculous figure, Lady Chislehurst 
treating him all through their scenes with a curious 
affectionate irony. And yet he has to be a hero suffi- 
ciently bold and noble to enthral Lady Clara. Some- 
how Mr. Tearle manages to make us believe in him for 
a while, but towards the end of the play, before the 
last scene, both he and the heroine have lost much of 
the truth and power of their characters. By that time, 
however, the comedy has delighted us in so many ways 
that we cease to retain a critical attitude. The dialogue 
has been so light and easy, so witty and true to life, 
all the characters, even to the valuable butler of Mr. 
Heath Haviland, have become so real to us, that the 
weakness of the final scenes does not count. To those 
who have given us so much amusement during some 
hours of stage traffic much will be forgiven. “The 
Cap and Bells,’’ too, is just the right sort of play for 
the intimacies of the Little Theatre; not a point is 
missed, all the delicate humour and irony tells, and 
each member of the cast is admirably adjusted to his 
or her part. You may be sure of a delightful evening 
with Miss Warwick and her clever company. 


The Royalty Theatre 


PLAYGOERS will be delighted to know that Mr. 
Vedrenne and Mr. Eadie have begun another series of 
matinées, thus renewing the experiments of more than a 
year ago, which the huge success of “ Milestones ’’ pre- 
vented for a while. There has always been a quality of 
freshness and charm about these carefully arranged per- 
formances, which we now find well sustained. Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s “The Harbour Watch”? is not, truly, 
a great work, but it interests all the way, and is admir- 
ably acted. We are asked to suppose a little too much, 
perhaps; and, if we cannot credit the serious side of 
this short one-act play, we can, at least, enjoy a good 
deal of laughter and some pleasing character sketches. 


At first one feared that these beliefs, and a good 
many more stage tricks of an old-world type, would 
make it impossible to accept Mr. Kipling’s play. But, 
fortunately, Mr. G. F. Tully as the amusing private of 
Marines, proved equal to carrying the play on his broad 
and good-natured shoulders. In this he was greatly 
aided by Mr. Lawford Davidson, a welcome new-comer 
who is playing Mr. Nare’s part in “ Milestones,” by the 
way, as the most realistic of seamen, and Miss Day as 
the rather conventional “female interest.” Thus a 
success was made of a stage essay which might easily 
have gone utterly to pieces. 


The three-act play which follows was written by the 
late Mr. St. John Hankin and completed by Mr. George 
Calderon. “Thompson,’’ as the comedy is called, is 
full of charming wit and freshness, and is in every way 
a far more workmanlike play than the one that goes be- 
fore it. Miss Lottie Venne puts her utmost skill into the 
clever caricature of a modern woman of fashion, Mrs. 
Vaughan. The result is a gay and complete entertain- 
as 
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ment. Added to Miss Venne’s engaging work is that 
of Miss Alice Beet as a maiden lady, and Mr. Dennis 
Eadie. The last gives us a delightful picture of 
Thompson, a casual and charming man of the world, 
with all the ease and faults of that type. The heroine, 
Helen, is well played by Miss Athene Seyler. The 
result is very agreeable, and, sometimes, very much 
like life. Together, these plays form an especially 
charming entertainment. The Royalty management 
propose to give six matinées, but the run of “ Mile- 
stones ’’ is not affected in any way by these Tuesday 
and Friday performances. EGAN MEW. 





The Stratford Festival 


SUCH resemblance as there may be between Richard 
II and Hamlet is really only a matter of surface. 
Both men, when faced by a set of circumstances de- 
manding swift and courageous action, fall into irreso- 
lution: though even at this point the two men part 
company, since Hamlet turns to the inquiry of his rich 
and energetic intellect, while Richard gives himself up 
to sentimental fancies that have nothing to do with 
the matters giving rise to them. One is a strong man 
baffled by a situation where his very fullness of charac- 
ter turns against him. For, if Hamlet had been merely 
a physically energetic man—like Othello, for instance 
—for him to have been once in doubt would have been 
the prompt challenge to his resolution; and, if he had 
been merely an intellectual man, he would have re- 
turned to Wittemburg and evaded the whole issue. 
Richard, on the other hand, is a weak man, who him- 
self has created the net that has snared his feet. 


When, therefore, on Monday last, at the Memorial 
Theatre, Mr. Benson, in his interpretation of Richard’s 
tragedy, emphasised the likeness between the two parts, 
one saw the introduction of a third element. It is 
inevitable that one man, acting both parts, should make 
them more similar than they really are; and that, by 
the way, is one of the most urgent reasons why drama, 
to be truly itself, should be more than its presentation 
on the stage—should, in a word, be literature. It is 
necessary, to get the full value out of the stage, to 
have a constant court of appeal against the stage. 


In the abdication scene, for example, Mr. Benson 
rather too much exaggerated the mental lack of balance 
in the king. He made it almost as though the king 
were wandering in his mind; whereas he was not wan- 
dering at all—he was very much preoccupied with one 
theme, that one theme being himself. There had been 
no radical change in him: the man who soliloquised 
with himself in the mirror was the very same man 


who capriciously threw his warder down and exiled 


the two men whom he had permitted to undertake the 
joust of honour. He played with life all the way 


through; and life, in the not very gracious person of 
Bolingbroke, set out to sweep him aside. Shakespeare 
was not a man who wrote plays on a given thesis; but, 
in the exaggeration following on that line of thought, 





we forget altogether that he was just-as clearly a man 
who had his philosophy, and who was not at all slow 
to underscore the lines of this as he wrote his histories. 
The obvious contrast between Richard and Boling- 
broke, an antithesis of his own imagination rather than 
of history, is enough to show this. The strong pur- 
poseful man—not by any manner of means the merely 
practical man—who set steadily forward and drove 
aside with not a little ruthlessness the idler who made 
his thought a trinket to play with, is not so far re- 
moved from the subject of Shakespeare’s first play, 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ and is manifestly an echo 
from the writer of the play. Mr. Murray Carrington as 
Bolingbroke very finely displayed this contrast—even 
to emphasising the ruthlessness of his mind, a trait 
that some actors would have diminished. 


That is the essence of the play; and Shakespeare 
in few things better showed his developing dramatic 
strength than in leaving that contrast to express itself, 
and not enforcing the exaggerations of Richard in his 
dissolute companions. John of Gaunt is a decoration to 
the real play, rendered necessary by the historical set- 
ting; just as it may be said that his famous dying speech 
is another decoration rendered necessary by the patriotic 
desire. Mr. Moffat Johnstone took the part, and ren- 
dered it well, though it did not give him much oppor- 
tunity. Similarly Miss Ethel McDowall made a 
gracious figure as the Queen, though she did not have 
much of a part to fill. 

A noteworthy change was made in the manner of 
production. It was good to see the old drop-scene, 
and the imitation pillars at the side of the proscenium 
taken away, and a simple proscenium opening cut in 
the wall and a neutral grey “drop’”’ in their place. 
These, however, were but the preludes to a simpler 
method of production throughout. One of the finest 
tendencies of modern drama is towards the elimination 
of extras and the simplification of essentials. This 
tendency sometimes mistakes itself, and becomes pic- 
torial or suggestive. It is forgotten in such cases 
that the action of drama—whether intellectual or 
physical—is opposed to the shaping or colouring of 
pictures, even as the fact is overlooked that drama, in 
so far as it is good drama, is sufficient, in the words 
that build it, to convey its own suggestion. The drama 
should be dependent on itself, and not on the acces- 
sories of the artist and stage-manager; and con- 
sequently everything should be subordinated, and very 
severely subordinated, to the play, which brings its 
own conditions. 


This principle might even be carried further at the 
Memorial Theatre than it is, but the principle itself 
was there for the first time. A simple permanent 
arrangement—of walls, or whatever one chose to con- 
ceive them—just within the proscenium, enabled the 
forestage to be used constantly for interiors and for 
unqualified scenes, with differing “drops ’’ at the back 
of it. A judicious use of straight lines gave height 
and austerity to such scenes without crushing the in- 
dividuality of the characters. When the whole stage 
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was to be used, the full curved curtain at the back 
made it easy for properties to give the identification, 
while at the same time compelling those properties to 
be simply devised. The whole paraphernalia of 
painted cloths and “ realistic’’ scenery that gives no 
illusion of reality was banished, with a great gain to 
the conviction. In the result, as it happened, one such 
painted cloth was used, and it seemed glaringly com- 
mon and cheap against the general effect of the rest. 
It is all to the good that the place some are looking to 
for the beginnings of a new movement in the re-creation 
‘of poetic drama should be thinking out a fit mise-en- 
scéne for that development. We understand that Mr. 
Randle Ayrton, who has been appointed scenic adviser 
to the Memorial Theatre, has been responsible for the 
introduction and prosecution of these changes. He is 
to be very heartily complimented upon them. They, 
incidentally, set a high standard for the acting. 
DARRELL FIGGIs. 





At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


W HEN a Government want a matter explained in 

their own way they get one of their own back 
bench men to put down a convenient question. The 
questioner is called a “bonnet,” and old hands recog- 
nise a “bonnet question” by intuition. Major Guest 
acted as a “bonnet” on Wednesday afternoon, and put 
a question which enabled Colonel Seely to explain 
that he did not quite mean what he said the other day 
in reply to Bonar Law’s searching cross-examination. 
You will remember that he drew a deep breath and 
said “yes” in answer to this question: “After the ex- 
peditionary force had departed from England bag and 
baggage, would there be enough soldiers left at home 
to repel a sudden raid of 70,000 European trained 
troops?” Seely had evidently been called over the 
coals by the General Staff, for he now substituted the 
words “organised invasion” for “sudden raid,” which 
is a very different thing. He added optimistically that 
an organised invasion was impossible so long as we had 
our fleet. 


Then Joynson-Hicks got him to admit that “the best 
aeroplane in the world” was out of action—temporarily, 
itis true. He denied that it is only in the experimental 
stage and offered Jix a ride, but Jix hadn’t such con- 
fidence. “Do you want to get rid of me?” jokingly 
suggested this awkward questioner from Brentford. 


In the evening we had an amusing and interesting 
debate on the question whether theatres and music- 
halls should not have the same kind of license and 
whether the censor should not be abolished. Robert 
Harcourt led off in a speech of literary finish and wit. 
Mark Sykes, who is a much cleverer fellow than he 
looks, seconded, and gave some amusing general ex- 
periences as a playwright. Once he advocated and 
believed in the Censor, but when he came to write a 





play he was amazed to find it rejected. Then his love 
turned to gall. The play had afterwards been acted 
before an audience of schoolboys and twenty-five 
clergymen, “but what gave rise to no little surprise— 
nobody seemed one penny the worse.” 

Ellis Griffith was equally good in reply. He pointed 
out that it was only the authors who were against the 
censorship. Like the children and somebody’s cod 
liver oil, managers and people who invested money 
in plays “ like it,” and were glad to know before they 
spent money, what was likely to be considered objec- 
tionable and what not; besides, what was the sub- 
stitute? An immense amount of money spent on a 
play; a summons if anything was wrong; and a censor 
in the shape of a magistrate’s decision—after all the 
money had been wasted. 

Jan Spear backed him up in that delightful broad 
Devonshire dialect that is always a joy to the House. 
“Young people at an impressionable age must have 
their morals guarded,” said he. The House asa whole 
sided with Harcourt and lightheartedly (knowing per- 
haps that nothing would come of it) passed the resolu- 
tion by a large majority. 

Thursday, 17th inst.—All this week private members 
have been putting in Bills. I cannot for the life of me 
see what good it does. It seems to me a waste of labour 
and Government printing ink, for none has the ghost 
of a hope of passing, and yet day after day four or five 
are read a first time and solemnly ordered to be printed. 

The eleven o’clock rule was again suspended. When- 
ever this is done now the House rises early. Perhaps 
it is done for this purpose, but it mystifies new mem- 
bers. The consideration of the Provisional Collection 
of Taxes Bil] was again considered. 

We have now on the Opposition side a splendid body 
of younger members who can talk on anything. They 
have acquired the Parliamentary manner; they have 
got over fheir nervousness and can “think on their 
feet.” Added to this, they get up their subjects well 
and are a great help to the front bench. I am re- 
ferring to Felix Cassell, Ernest Pollock-Fell, Mike 
Thompson, who perhaps smiles too much, Hume- 
Williams, Steel-Maitland—who cannot keep away 
from the arena in spite of his arduous and never-ending 
duties across the road—and “ Jix.” 

Robert and Hugh Cecil, Cripps, Hayes Fisher, and 
James Hope, are equally useful, but they belong to an 
earlier generation. 

Between them they have enormously improved this 
complicated and dangerous measure. They have shorn 
it of much of its power, and as a temporary expedient 
it will now do very well. 

If there is one thing this Radical Government dreads 
more than another it is the Social Reform programme 
of the younger Unionist Party. On Friday we had 
another field day with Griffith-Boscawen’s Housing 
Bill, which they threw out so contemptuously last year. 
The Government dislikes the measure or even the dis- 
cussion of it, so much that the ever useful Handel 
Booth tried to sidetrack it on a technicality. He 
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alleged that inasmuch as in one of the clauses houses 
for the middle classes might be built it was outside the 
title. The Speaker agreed that this was possible, 
but he was not going to stop the discussion on that 
account; so that little plot failed. 

Randolf Baker had won to-day’s place in the ballot, 
so he moved the second reading in a neat speech 
followed by the author, who put the question very 
plainly backed up by carefully prepared statistics. 

Walter Long described the Bill as only half a loaf, 
but it was better than none. He implored the other 
side to treat it as a non-political measure. “Do not 
sneer at our efforts to solve a great and pressing pro- 
blem,” he said. The Bill proposed that the Govern- 
ment should lend over a long series of years half a 
million to the district councils and half a million to 
private enterprise on adequate security. 

“Doles to the landlords,” was the ¢ry from the 
Government benches. “Nothing of the kind,” said 
Henry Bentinck. “You subsidise cotton, cattle and 
pigs;-why should human beings not be considered ? ’”’ 
Roberts, the Labour man, supported the Bill. “If the 
Government does not like the Bill why does it not make 
an alternative proposal? The matter is urgent and long 
overdue, and it was the positive duty of the Govern- 
ment to see to it at once.” 

Then the sesquipedalian Burns replied. In sen- 
tences fifty lines long, containing commas, semi-colons, 
parentheses, inside parentheses, he trounced the Bill. 
“How dare,” he said in effect, “anyone bring in a 
Housing Bill when he was President of the L.G.B.” If 
Winston and Seely showed optimism, Burns outdid 
them both this afternoon. “You leave it to me,’’ he 
shouted. As for this Bill, he would take jolly good 
care that they would not get the money out of him! 
He said that the good landlords did not want a dole, 
and the bad landlords did not deserve it. The million 
would grow to ten millions a year in a very short time, 
and would still leave the people discontented. He 
patronised and praised Mr. Long as a landlord, and 
graciously added that he knew no man better to succeed 
him at the L.G.B. than the right honourable member ! 


At one minute to five he was in the middle of an 
unwieldy sentence. I thought that he was going to 
talk the Bill out, when he suddenly announced, amid 
derisive cheers, that he should not oppose the second 
reading! He was willing to wound but afraid to strike. 

Randolf Baker at half a second to five moved the 
closure. This was carried by 190 to forty. The 
amendment moved by the dramatic Mr. Neilson was 
also negatived. 


The bitter Josiah Wedgwood was determined to 
punish the House by causing them to lose their week- 


end trains; so he moved a further resolution that the | 


Bill be committed to a committee of the whole House. 

If that were carried it meant—in the present state of 
public business—death to the Bill, but. the Radical 
Party were now alarmed. It would never do to allow 
Unionist speakers on hundreds of platforms to declare 
that the Radical Party were against “Housing” by 





openly killing a practical measure ; so they wisely voted 
with their foes and rejected the dodge. The Labour 
men all through supported the Unionists, and the final 
division at half-past five showed a solid majority of 
164 in favour of the Bill going upstairs to be quietly 
improved in Committee. 


I hear Sidney Peel has wisely decided not to stand 
for Mid Herts, and so another serious split in the 
Unionist Party is averted—as a Free Trade writer and 
speaker it would have been absurd for him to have re- 
nounced the convictions of a life time “ under pressure” 
to run for a constituency which is admittedly a Tariff 
Reform seat. 


Monday.—Bonar Law is a soft-spoken man, with a 
rather sad face, but he can hit very hard. This after- 
noon he rapped the knuckles of the Government over 
the Stuart Samuel silver matter. Simon, in the absence 
of the Prime Minister, moved that Sir Stuart had 
vacated his seat for Whitechapel. It was a formal 
affair, but Bonar Law got up and reminded the House 
that months had gone by since it was discovered that 
Sir Stuart Samuel was a partner in a firm which had 
made a profit on Indian silver. He ought to have re- 
tired at once, but the Government would not let him. 
The Opposition suggested a court of law. “Oh, no!” 
said the Government; “we do not want the delays of 
the law; we will appoint a Committee.’’ They did so; 
and the Committee, after sitting for some weeks, tied 
themselves into such a knot that they had to appeal to 
the law after all, and the Judges had declared that 
Samuel must go. “ Whitechapel,’”’ said Bonar Law, 
“by reason of its member’s enforced absence, had been 
disfranchised for months.’? The Radicals received the 
reproof in dead silence, and Illingworth jumped up 
and moved for a new writ. 


After that the 11 o’clock rule was suspended, and 
there were rumours of an all-night sitting over the Cat 
and Mouse Bill. Arthur Markham and a number of 
merry men on the Radical side below the gangway 
began to bate McKenna. A great many people 
wanted to know who was to be the Cat who was to 
decide when the Mouse was in the wrong, and ought 
to be hauled back to the trap at Holloway. On whose 
authority was the new warrant of arrest to be issued ? 
Was not the unfortunate Mouse to have any chance of 
pleading in her own defence? What about the Habeas 
Corpus Act? McKenna seemed to say that anyone 
could arrest the Mouse, but that if it was done illegally 
they would be open to an action for false imprison- 
ment in the ordinary way. It sounded convincing, but 
lawyers shook their heads and could not see how it 
would act in practice. I did not feel enough sympathy 
with the women to vote for them, and, as I have a 
constitutional dislike to voting with the Government, 
and did not see why I should sit up to help them in 
their troubles, I went home early. I did not miss 
much, for the House rose at 1.15. 

Lloyd George at a whirling declamatory oration is 
excellent. Picturesque imagery is his forte, and he can 
sway thousands by his eloquence. 
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He had a very different task in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday, when he made his Budget speech. 
Figures fetter him, and he spoke slowly, as if he were 
in clogs. 

There was a deficit of 47,000,000. How was he to 
find it? “By speculation?’ hazarded the audacious 
Jack Wilson, who sat on the steps of the gangway, 
nursing his knees and admiring the cut of his patent- 
leather boots. 

“Order, order! ’’? wrathfully shouted the other side, 
who are naturally a little sensitive on the subject of 
gambling, and yet that is exactly what the Chancellor 
coolly suggested. The boom of trade was on. He 
believed it would last another year. If it did, he 
would not need any more taxes. He showed clearly 
that the margin is very narrow, and that a big strike 
or any untoward event would upset his calculations. 
Still, he would not put on any more taxation, but 
would risk it! Shade of Gladstone! What would 
he have said? When we went to talk it over in the 
Lobby, even Radicals admitted it was “rash and 
hazardous,’’ whilst some Tories openly said he was 
riding for a fall—that he did not expect to be Chan- 
cellor next year, and would leave us to clear up the 
mess. 





Notes and News 


A new and cheaper edition of “ The Perfect Gentle- 
man: A Guide to Social Aspirants,’’ by Captain Harry 
Graham, will be issued next week by Mr. Edward 
Amold. This witty and whimsical skit has been such 
a success in its 6s. form as to qualify it for the dis- 
tinction of appearing in a popular edition. The pen- 
and-ink sketches by Mr. Lewis Baumer will, of course, 
be included. 


The Mayfair School of Music is giving its first con- 
cert on May 8 next, at 3 o’clock. By permission of 
her Grace the Duchess of Westminster, the perform- 
ance will take place at Grosvenor House, and, in addi- 
tion to bringing forward some very promising talent 
in the students of the school, several eminent members 
of the school staff will take part in sustaining the 
programme. Tickets may be purchased from the Secre- 
tary, 461, Oxford Street, W. The full proceeds will 
be given to the funds of the Maternity, Charity, and 
District Nurses’ Home, Plaistow. 


A good idea of fifteenth-century methods in politics 
and in war may be gained from Lieut.-Col. Andrew 
C. P. Haggard’s new volume on “Louis XI and Charles 
the Bold ””—a French king and a Burgundian prince 
who were alternately suspicious allies and bitter enemies 
from the time when they played together as children 
until Charles was killed on the field of battle. The 

k carries on the narrative of French history begun 
by Colonel Haggard in “ The France of Joan of Arc,” 
a“ will be published this month by Stanley Paul and 

0. 


The sixth annual dinner of the University of London 
Graduates’ Association (founded 1899) is to be held at 








the Criterion Restaurant, on Tuesday, May 6, at 7.30 
for 8 p.m. In the absence of the President, Lord 
Moulton, the chair will be taken by Sir William 
Collins, M.D., M.S., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., Past President 
of the Association. Members, graduates, and recog- 
nised teachers—the attendance of women graduates, as 
well as men, will be appreciated--are requested to 
apply for tickets —6s. 6d. each—to the Hon. General 
Secretary, Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann, B.Sc., 25, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


The British Library of Political Science (London 
School of Economics) has recently received, through 
the kindness of Mrs. Schloss, the economic library of 
the late Mr. D. F. Schloss, of the Board of Trade, 
who was well known as the author of “ Methods of 
Industrial Remuneration’’ and of many works and 
articles on profit-sharing. The donation numbers over 
1,600 items which will go to form a “ David Schloss 
Collection on Profit-Sharing and Copartnership’’ in 
the library. A “Henry Higgs Collection of French 
Writers on Political Science’’ is also in course of 
formation, a nucleus having been obtained on generous 
terms from Mr. Higgs, whose work “ The Physiocrats ”’ 
is, of course, a classic. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are preparing a uniform 
edition of the works of Sir Gilbert Parker. It will be 
known as the Imperial Edition, and will consist of 
eighteen volumes at 8s. 6d. net each. The long novels, 
the short novels, the short stories, and the verse are 
embraced, including certain work which has only 
appeared in magazines or been printed privately. Sir 
Gilbert Parker has provided a general introduction to 
the edition as a whole, and a special introduction to 
each volume. Photogravure frontispieces are also fur- 
nished throughout : in the first volume a portrait of the 
author, in the others pictures from original drawings 
by well-known artists. The set is to be issued at the 
rate of three volumes a month, commencing in May. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LAaNcELoT LAWTON. 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIATIC IMMIGRATION 


T would be idle to pretend that the people of Great 
Britain are taking an absorbing interest in the 
question of Japanese immigration on the Californian 
shores of America. Yet the problem involved in the 
present instance is one that sooner or later will confront 
our own statesmen in an acute form, and may well 
lead to consequences so grave as to arrest the attention 
of the civilised world. It is, however, not so much this 
widespread apathy we would dwell upon, as the false 
doctrine, persistently advanced in certain quarters, that 
sternly condemns the pioneer spirit of exclusiveness 
and gives moral sanction to that forward movement 
of our ally which, if successful, would transplant the 
canons of Asia to the communities of Christendom. In 
fairness to those who hold such views, we must confess 
that, while advocating the untrammelled social com- 
merce of Oriental peoples throughout the countries of 
the white man, they are not, as a rule, prepared to 
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admit the possibility of anything in the nature of 
social or political absorption. But for the most part 
these theorists are impatient of suggestions as to the 
future, and, on the principle that sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof, they apply their arguments to the 
present, pleading as justification for Asiatic expansion 
a natural law which, they are pleased to assert, deter- 
mined in the past that Englishmen should penetrate 
to the four corners of the earth. What is naturally 
sound, they state, must be right in an ethical sense; 
and so they proceed to expose the wicked selfishness 
of a mere handful of colonists who seek to hold that 
which they have inherited or won. 


In the universal struggle for existence, we are pre- 
pared to admit, all migratory movements of peoples 
can be justified; and that Japan should aim at finding 
some outlet for her surplus population is perfectly 
reasonable. But the circumstances of her case differ 
materially from those of any other examples known in 
history. Although herself in possession of vast regions 
of virgin territory that cannot fail richly to reward 
industrious exploitation, her people refuse to shoulder 
the burden of the pioneer, but must needs transfer their 
refined activities to lands that have been rendered 
habitable and prosperous by reason of the courage, 
patience, and endurance of European colonists. It is 
unnecessary here to enter into the question of the 
general undesirability of Japanese residents in large 
numbers among white communities. The facts con- 
stitute common knowledge and are unchallengeable. 
Whereas, however, on these grounds the people of 
Canada, America, and Australasia declare emphatic- 
ally that a barrier must be raised against the inflowing 
tide of Asiatic immigration, the theorists reply loftily 
that all such movements are merely the manifestation 
of an immutable law to which objection and resistance 
are alike futile. “The presence of these people may 
be irksome to you,’’ they say, “ but economic principles 
must prevail over prejudices. Make the most you can 
out of an unhappy situation, but cease an agitation 
and a hostile policy that are calculated to embarrass 


those who are responsible for the safety of the 
Empire.” 


The theorist, taking a glance at the map of the 
world, imagines that his is the larger view, and sets 
off our Asiatic commitments and the price of Japanese 
bonds against what he chooses to believe the parochial 
narrowness of the colonist. | Who, actually, is the 
more worthy custodian of Imperial interests? The 
proud exclusiveness of the Canadian and the Australian 
which has dictated a policy of defensive independence 
and racial security, although it may be inspired 
primarily by the principle of self-preservation, is per- 
haps the greatest of all the assets that go to make the 
British Empire. Without this exclusiveness, adopted 
none too early in the day, the time would come when 
the word empire would be rendered meaningless. We 
hear of the embarrassments and complications that must 
follow in the wake of legislation aimed at the mainten- 


ance of a White Australia and a White Canada. But ; 





publicists rarely trouble to speculate upon the gravity 
of the complications and embarrassments that would 
inevitably arise were the doors of our overseas 
dominions to be thrown wide to the millions of Asia. 





MOTORING 


Sipe expense of maintaining and running a high- 
class and high-powered car is a factor much more 
determinable by the chauffeur-mechanic in charge of it 
than is generally realised. This has been conclusively 
proved by the results of the various competitions which 
have been from time to time instituted by certain well- 
known firms in the motor industry—notably the makers 
of the Rolls-Royce and Napier cars—with the object of 
inducing drivers in private employment to secure the 
best results, at the least possible running expense, from 
the cars of which they have charge. We note that the 
Napier people, who, we believe, originated these com- 
petitions, have arranged another one on similar lines, 
for the six months from April 15 to October 15 of this 
year. On this occasion, instead of money prizes, the 
awards will consist of gold watches and chains ranging 
in value from £35 to £4, which will be presented to the 
twelve drivers of Napier cars whose records in the 
matters of repair charges, petrol, and oil consumption, 
tyre bills, etc., during the period mentioned, shall be 
adjudged to be the best, the adjudication being left 
entirely in the hands of three experts appointed by the 
technical committee of the Automobile Association 
and Motor Union. It would be a good thing all round 
if other makers of first-class cars were to adopt the 
policy of the Napier Company in this matter. It is 
clearly to the interest of owners to have their cars 
driven as carefully, capably, and economically as possi- 
ble, and it is equally to the interest of the makers that 
their cars should give the utmost possible satisfaction 
to the owners. 


On Saturday, April 12, on the Brooklands track, a 
30 h.p. Peugeot set up the undermentioned world’s 
speed records:—Fifty miles, average speed 105.07 
miles per hour; 100 miles, 106.20 m.p.h.; 150 miles, 
average speed 101.59 m.p.h.; and one hour, distance 
covered, 106 miles 387 yards. Palmer cord tyres were 
used throughout, and on examination at the end of the 
run they were found to be remarkably cool, and showed 
but little sign of wear. In a feat of this description at 
least as much credit is due to the tyres as to the car, 
the strain on the former at such terrific and sustained 
speeds being tremendous; and it is distinctly worthy 
of note that practically every record made at Brook- 
lands has been accomplished on Palmer tyres, no 
matter what other make of tyre the makers of the win- 
ning car use as part of their ordinary standard equip- 
ment. Motorists will draw their own conclusions from 
this, and also from the fact that out of all the accidents 
and fatalities which have occurred on the road through 
the bursting of tyres, there is, so far as we know, not 
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a single instance on record in which such an accident 
has been caused through the bursting of a Palmer. 
These famous tyres may, and do, cost more than others, 
but many will consider that the assurance of safety 
which accompanies their use constitutes an ample guid 
pro quo for the difference in price. 


A week or two ago we referred in these columns to a 
very ingenious new device called the “ Empty-Quick,” 
designed to facilitate the transfer of motor spirit from 
the petrol can to the tank. We now learn that the 
Royal Flying Corps have just placed an order for a 
quantity of these little instruments, and that there is 
an extraordinary demand for them among private 
motorists. The merits of the device are also being 
readily appreciated on the Continent. At the recent 
motor show in Brussels, the King of the Belgians was 
so struck by the ingenuity and obvious utility of the 
“Empty-Quick” that he ordered one on the spot for his 
private use, and on the following day an order arrived 
for 600 for the use of the Belgian Army. As a matter 
of fact, no article more entitled to be termed “ indis- 
pensable,” so far as the motorist is concerned, has made 
its appearance on the market for a long time. As a 
concise description of it, we may say that it is a neat 
and quite inexpensive little instrument, made in brass, 
which can be instantly fixed in position on any petrol 
can, and which enables every drop of the contents to 
be emptied into the tank in about thirty seconds, per- 
fectly filtered, and with perfect safety. The vendors 





THERE IS AN ACTUAL 


SAVING IN PETROL 


in addition to other economies effected by the use of 





We should like to send you a little book 
telling all about Palmer Cord Tyres, and 
in which you will find proof of the saving. 


WILL YOU WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY ? 


THE PALMER TYRE, LTD., 


119, 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams : 


Telephones : 
“Tyricord, Westcent, London.” 


1214 Gerrard (4 lines). 

















are the “Atlas” Syndicate, Ltd., of 122, High Street, 
Kensington, London, W. 

The makers of the Victor tyre have just received two 
very gratifying testimonials from exalted quarters. 
Prince Leopold of Battenberg, who took a keen in- 
terest in the recent tyre trial, and on several occasions 
during its progress personally inspected and reported 
upon the competing tyres, has written to the Victor 
Tyre Company as follows:—“The Victor non-skid 
tyre which I have on my car has now run 3,000 miles 
and has not got a scratch on it,” whilst the head 
chauffeur of Prince Henry of Battenberg, who has re- 
cently returned from a six weeks’ Continental tour, 
writes that, after running the Royal car, which is fitted 
throughout with Victor tyres, over 4,000 miles on the 
roughest roads, he has come to the conclusion that the 
Victor tyres “are the best he has ever used in an expe- 
rience extending over fourteen years.” 


R. B. H. 











In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by’return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE weeks drag on, and in spite of the asseverations 
T of the newspapers peace declines to appear. No 
doubt diplomatists work slowly. But there is a 
sort of suspicion that Russia and Austria are only playing 
for time. They cannot go to war at this time of the 
year. The crops are not in; the roads are not free from 
snow, and above all the money is not in hand. If there- 
fore, they mean war they must go on proclaiming peace 
till they have the confidence of the vendors of money. In the 
meantime they keep the small Balkan States in a sort of 
semi-truce, always ready for any outbreak. Neither Russia 
nor Austria has done as they said they would—disband 
their armies. This shows that all danger has not 
vanished. No one buys anything. The Bourses all over 
Europe are idle. They pretend to be confident of peace 
but they won’t speculate. 


None of the great loans that were promised has come 
out. But Japan has managed to entangle the Paris 
House of Rothschild in a loan which it is said the big 
credit establishments will back. I am sorry for this. 
Sorry because one does not like to see the great name of 
Rothschild associated with such a nation and with one that 
those who know the East like the least. I cannot alter 
my opinion about Japan because everything that happens 
and has happened since the war goes to prove the dire 
straits the nation is in. Her internal debt has grown to 
a preposterous Sum in recent years, and the Rothschild’ 
loan is intended to release the local creditors of the un-. 
fortunate land. But those who lend will regret the day. 
The price Japan must pay for the money has not been 
disclosed ; it will be high. 

The new issues offered in London have, as usual, gone 
only when the rate of interest has been high. The West 
Australian Four per Cent. Loan was a complete failure. 
The small Canadian towns, which are so pushed for 
money that they will pay any price, have attracted the 
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investor. I hope that he will not regret his kindness. 
But my Canadian friends speak very gloomily as to the 
prospects of the Far West. They say that a panic must 
come when the land values collapse, as collapse they will. 
The smash must affect the whole Canadian market. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific Bonds are a good investment, but 
shall we be able to buy them cheaper in the near future? 


China now asserts that she will make a loan through 
the Five Powers, at least Reuter says so. But I am 
most doubtful. My information is that the Powers have 
definitely broken up. From the beginning the position 
has been most absurd. The only two Powers capable of 
lending any money to China have been England and 
France. All the others have been hanging on for what 
they could get. Sir Edward Grey depended upon his 
representative in Pekin, who from first to last has 
shown no ability to grasp the position. The idea 
of Germany, Russia, Japan—all Powers that borrow 
upon every occasion—declaring that they must lend China 
money, is farcical. We should insist upon full control. 
We do the trade, and we must control the finance. 

Money is very cheap indeed. But there are many who 
think that the Bank of England need not have increased 
her rate, and there are signs that the Continent may take 
advantage of the reduction to draw gold. Peace is not 
settled. The Bank no doubt felt that it could not control 
the market any longer. But I do not think we shall get 
four per cent. for many weeks to come unless the position 
suddenly improves. 


Home Raizs look like becoming the favourite market 
in the House. Sentiment is gradually changing. The 
public were disgusted with the past management and 
apathy of the present Boards and sold out at any price. 
They see that nothing can destroy the trade of an English 
railway, running as it does through densely populated 
districts which are rapidly growing. Electrification must 
come and also more modern methods of handling traffic. 
There is no reason why all our railways should not pay 
10 per cent. dividend on their ordinary stocks. They have 
raised passenger rates and they will raise goods rates. 
‘Gradually the cost of material and fuel will fall, but the 
rates will remain. Therefore, I say that those who buy 
to-day must make money. But all railway shareholders 
should combine to agitate for a more intelligent manage- 
ment. Traffics are increasing rapidly. They have been 
comparing with the strike period; this is perhaps mis- 
leading, but the half-year will be very good indeed. As 
x speculation perhaps North British Deferred are 
as good a gamble as anything, and Great Northern De- 
ferred are also cheap. As an investment the ’89, ’91, ’94 
‘Great Central Preferred are all under-valued. Great 
Westerns are much too low. 


YANKEES remain neglected. The Harriman lines have 
been told that they will have an extension till July 1 in 
which to present their scheme. This wirepulling of the 


Washington politician is not appreciated and the English | 


shareholder also cannot see why some reasonable plan 
should not be agreed upon. But whatever happens 
Unions should be bought, as they cannot be hurt very 


much whichever plan be chosen. Chesapeake and Ohio. 


have been sold as the line is doing badly and will need 
more money. It is quite possible that the dividend will 
be reduced. There is no gambling in the market and it 
‘is not the moment to buy. But holders of Pennsylvanias 
get a very nice bonus in the new shares offered at par— 
and the present price is not too dear. 


The RusBer market might easily improve, for the 
“‘bears’’ have been too bold. A great deal of nonsense 





is talked about the uses to which rubber may be put when 
it touches 2s. 6d.—that our streets are to be rubber paved 
and foolish talk of that sort. These tales should influence no- 
body. But assuredly many who to-day use reformed rubber 
will go back to the genuine article, and if the price does go 
to 2s. 6d. a new demand will spring up. But few of the 
companies have shown much elasticity in their outputs. 
Those who talk of 500 Ibs. an acre are mere blind 
optimists. None of the companies can do better than 
300 Ibs. without injuring the trees. There are one or two 
who have specially rich land that exceed this figure 
occasionally. I fancy they do it more as an advertisement 
for the shares than anything else. I expect a little harder 
market within the next few weeks. I should advise all 
holders to clear out as soon as they are a good rise. 


O1m.—Shell is to increase its capital. It needs 
big money to handle all the new propositions it 
has taken up. The North Caucassian deal may 
prove profitable, but I do not like Schibaieff, Trini- 
dad, or Red Sea and in each of these I think that 
the Shell will lose its money. It would have been better 
advised to have stuck to the distribution of oil, which it 
understands so well and which it has made so profitable. 
The exploitation of oilfields is a dangerous game, as the 
Ural has shown them. The report of the Motor Owners’ 
Petrol Combine does not tell us much except that the 
company was badly received by the public. 


Mines.—In spite of the flood of reports which come 
upon us day by day the mining market remains deadly 
dull. Indeed, none of the reports is sufficiently good to 
justify any purchase. Rand Mines on figures are much 
overvalued. Indeed, the only speculations worth touching 
are Knights, Brakpans, and Modder B, which latter, 
however, appear to have been sold by the Rand 
Mines people. I hear that the El Dorado shaft has at 
last collapsed and that the profit for March has fallen 
46,000. No one should hold shares in this mine. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The Anglo-Continental Supply re- 
port was very bad. The preference dividend is paid, but 
the ordinaries have to go without. The trouble is put to 
the credit of the coffee boom. But the concern is over- 
capitalised. The preference look attractive, and if the 
chairman can tell us that the business itself is increasing 
then I think that a purchase of a few would not hurt. 
Babcock and Wilcox have followed the example of so 
many firms and divided up the reserve as a bonus and 
then been obliged to ask for more capital. They have 
had a good year, but I do not like this style of finance. 
The San Paulo Railway report is good. This railway has 
huge coffee traffics and has the monopoly of the Port of 
Santos. The Farquhar crowd now say they will not build 
a competing line, neither will they buy the San Paulo. 
The latest tale is that the Brazilian Government will pur- 
chase this wonderful little railway. But whoever buys 
will have to pay a stiff price. The Marconi inquiry drags 
on. We now find that the contract for the sale of the 
American Marconis was dated June 18, the very day for 
declaring option, so that apparently the sales to Godfrey, 
Rufus and Harry Isaacs were only technically to be called 
sales and were actually options. 


RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 


PREMIER OIL AND PIPE LINE. 


The March oil output of the Premier Oil and Pipe Line, 
giving a total of 20,030 tons, enables us to make an estl- 
mate of the probable results of the first year’s operations 
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of this company under its new capitalisation. The total 
oil output for ten months—June 1, 1912, to end of March, 
1913, iS 217,170 tons. Production during the winter is 
generally less than in summer, but ignoring this fact, the 
above total indicates an output for the financial year of 
260,604 tons, or, deducting 20 per cent. for royalties, 
208,483 tons. At the present prices paid by the Union of 
Crude Oil Producers in Austria, and deducting £1 13s. 4d. 
per ton for working expenses, cost of boring, etc., and for 
very liberal depreciation, there should remain a distribu- 
table profit of £350,000. The profit from the refineries, 
the Pipe Line, the storage companies, etc., is at least 
£80,000 per annum. The Preference dividends, viz., 74 
per cent. on 41,150,000 shares requires £80,500, so there 
will be an ample surplus of £119,500 for reserve and 
further dividends after paying 10 per cent. on the 
2,300,000 Ordinary shares. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—De Quincey in one of his essays accounts for the 
dearth of facts relating to Shakespeare’s life by the out- 
break of the Civil War twenty-six years after his death, 
Warwickshire being a district strongly disaffected to the 
Royalist cause, and New Place being actually made use 
of by Queen Henrietta as her headquarters; by the Puritan 
hostility to the drama; by the burning of the Globe Theatre 
in 1613; and by other fires which occurred at Stratford, 
at Ben Jonson’s house, and in the London conflagration of 
1666. Thus many memorials of the poet of surpassing in- 
terest must have been consumed or obliterated. Nor 
should it be forgotten that as an actor, Shakespeare would 
naturally be reticent and secretive in regard to what 
affected his family history and private affairs. | Never- 
theless in his native town his name has always been 
honoured by his fellow townsmen as their chief ornament 
and title to distinction. 

The same writer also makes the point clear that the 
poet’s birth was anything but ignoble: his father in 1564 
was a prosperous burgher, who, along with sundry other 
occupations possessed certain farm lands in the vicinity 
of Stratford; while his mother was by descent of un- 
doubted gentle birth. With such an environment is there 
anything improbable in assuming that the eldest son 
received a tolerably liberal education at the local grammar 
school? That having already given proof of exceptional 
talent, he was on quitting school apprenticed to an 
attorney, but that he subsequently, as Marlowe is supposed 
to have done, joined the levies that were despatched to the 
low countries, even if he be not the identical orderly 
“Will,” mentioned in the correspondence of Leicester 
and Sidney; the knowledge which he picked up at this 
time becoming of inestimable value later on when he drew 
the military scenes of “Henry IV,” “Henry V,” and 
“Othello” ? That about 1587 he repaired to London and 
soon turned his scholarship to account, first by re-entering 
a notary’s office, and then by acting as literary hack in 
the refurbishing and construction of stage plays, until he 
found his way as actor and as author of more ambitious 
works; for Nash’s well-known sneer: “It is a common 
practice nowadays amongst a sort of shifting companions 
+ ++. to leave the trade of noverint whereto they were 
born, and busy themselves with the endeavours of art,” 
Seems to be directed against a protagonist of greater 
<minence than “sporting Kyd” of the “Spanish Tragedy”; 








and to havé reference to a class of playwrights who were 
then in needy circumstances? All this, at any rate, is 
fair and legitimate inference, when contrasted with the 
astounding assumptions of the Baconians, who are con- 
stantly begging the question of the “man of Stratford,” 
the playwright, and the actor-manager being different 
persons! What, too, can be more straightforward than 
the testimony of Ben Jonson to Shakespeare’s character 
when in his “Discoveries” he introduces him together 
with other celebrities of the day, such as Spenser, Sidney, 
Raleigh, Donne, Hook, and Bacon: “I remember the 
players have often mentioned it as an honour to Shakes- 
peare that in his writing (whatever he penned), he never 
blotted out a line. My answer hath been: ‘Would 
he had blotted out a thousand!’ which they thought a 
malevolent Speech. I had not told posterity this but for 
the ignorance which chose that circumstance to commend 
their friend by, wherein he most faulted, and to justify 
mine own candour.” And again: “He was noble and 
honest, and of an open and free nature.” This is hardly 
the picture of a man who would lend his name to the 
perpetration of a fraud on the public, or his profession, 
and on posterity. 

The allegation that the Shakespearean plays were not 
acted as we now have them in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I is contrary alike to reason and to fact. Why, 
it is notorious that Queen Elizabeth, Prince Henry, and 
James I all honoured these plays continually with their 
patronage and presence; and Charles I is known to have 
carried copies of them afong with him in his journeyings 
down to the time of his confinement at Carisbrooke. But 
apart from this, there is ample proof to show that, both 
with his contemporary dramatists and with the general 
public, the unquestioned supremacy of the author of 
“Hamlet” was securely established during the latter years 
of his life. Beaumont and Fletcher alone need be quoted 
in this connection. These writers, I find, bear constant 
evidence in their dramas to the popularity of the Bard of 
Avon; sometimes they incorporate a telling phrase, some- 
times no more than a line slightly altered, and occa- 
sionally a whole passage is copied from him, not unfairly 
perhaps, but for other reasons. Some of these allusions 
might, of course, be known only to the cultured few, but 
others again could not fail to be received with applause 
by the populace as familiar by words and topical jests. 


Sir E. Durning-Lawrence exhibits unaccountable 
ignorance, and worse taste, in supposing that in “ Every 
Man out of his Humour,’’ Sogliardo, ‘‘ the essential 
clown. . . . so enamoured of the name of gentleman 
that he will have it, though he buys it,” could have been 
intended by Ben Jonson as a hit at Shakespeare; the fact 
being that the play was first produced by Shakespeare’s 
theatrical company at the Globe in 1599! Neither of the 
two dramatists concerned was as obtuse as Sir Edwin 
imagines them to have been. 

In its inception, and from the lack of contemporary 
data concerning him, the theory that some other than 
the actor-manager must have been the author of the 
Shakespearean plays and sonnets had much to commend 
it to the critical mind of the nineteenth century, then 
smarting under the exposure of the forgeries of Chatter- 
ton, Macpherson, Ireland, and Collier; but after the 
matter had been calmly and critically debated by some 
of the foremost literary authorities of both hemispheres, 
the truth soon became abundantly clear to the serious and 
unprejudiced section of society that there were no sub- 
stantial grounds to shake the popular belief in the hitherto 
accepted authorship of the works in question; and that 
to continue the vexatious argument in the light of present- 
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day knowledge was unprofitable and superfluous. For 
what importance is there to be attached to cryptograms 
and biliteral ciphers in themselves? Can either Mr. G. 
G. Greenwood or Mr. Stronach, in good sooth, imagine 
that such equivocal devices would for a moment be 
accepted as weighty evidence by any court, judicial or 
arbitrative, unless there were strong supplementary 
proof in the shape of documents that would connect the 
persons affected, with the testimony revealed by the in- 
terpretation of the ciphers; and that would furnish a good 
and sufficient motive for the secrecy observed, and the 
fraud practised? But when it is also maintained, dog- 
matically, and in opposition to the logic of facts that not 
only Shakespeare’s works but those of Spenser, Peele, 
Greene, Marlowe, and Burton, together with the tran- 
slated text of the Bible in the Authorised Version, were 
one and all due to the “mighty author,” Francis Bacon, 
Viscount St. Albaris, who in his latter years was con- 
victed of bribery during his term of office as Chancellor, 
it is surely patent to the man of meanest understanding 
that the sublime has been converted into the ridiculous, 
and that the holders of the Baconian theory are the vic- 
tims of an obsession which has become monomania.—I 
am, Sir, yours obediently, N. W. H. 
San Francisco, March 22. 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—I must remind Professor Robert H. Hoar that in 
my letter of February 15 I stated that no amount of 
evidence which can be produced can convince the Baconian 
that ‘‘our Shakespeare’’ wrote the plays attributed to 
him in the First Folio. The heading of this correspondence 
“Bacon is Shakespeare’ implies that every allusion to 
Shakespeare by contemporary writers and all Shakes- 
peareans since is always in reference to Bacon. All evi- 
dence in favour of Bacon, showing he was capable of 
writing the plays, is always admissible, no matter by 
whom or at what period. All evidence in support of ‘‘our 
Shakespeare’s’’ authorship is always irrelevant. The 
“tradition” that Wm. Shakespeare wrote the plays has 
been accepted by all the learned editors and commentators 
for two hundred years, because they knew nothing of the 
real author, Francis Bacon—how could they? 

I must inform Mr. John Hutchinson that ‘‘we must 
believe the evidence of our senses rather than arguments, 
and believe arguments if they agree with the phenomena.” 

Mr. Hutchinson, after the Baconian manner, asserts I 
am in error by stating that Greene in his “Groat’sworth 
of Wit,’’ a pamphlet published in 1592, most certainly 
alludes to Shakespeare as an author, in the following 
words: ‘‘There is an upstart crowe beautified with our 
feathers, that with his ‘tiger’s heart wrapp’d in a player’s 
hide,’ supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank 
verse as the best of you; and, being an absolute Johannes 
Factotum, is in his own conceit the only Shake-scene in 
a country.’”’ Now, Mr. Hutchinson admits that Greene 
“alludes to one, indeed, whom he calls ‘Shake-scene,’ 
and who was evidently intended to represent Shakespeare 
the player, from the reference to the “player’s hide,” 
but Shakespeare the rising dramatist, no.” Be it noted, 
Mr. Hutchinson omits the reference to ‘“ Shake-scene’ 
being “able to bombast out a blank verse,” as irrele- 
vant. I will now support Mr. Hutchinson in that Shakes- 
peare was a player. William Shakespeare stands first 
in the list of “principal comedians,” prefixed to Ben 
Jonson’s “Every Man in His Humour” (1598) and fifth 
among the “principal tragedians” in the same author’s 
“Sejanus” (1603). In the First Folio, 1623, there is a 
list of “The Names of the principal Actors in all these 





Plays,” giving William Shakespeare, Richard Burbage, 
John Hemings, Henry Condell, etc. These were 
also the proprietors of the Globe Theatre, where the 
Shakespeare plays were acted. Mr. Hutchinson rejects 
“our Shakespeare” authorship. Heming and Condell, 
above mentioned, collected the plays after Shakespeare’s 
death, “only to keep the memory of so worthy a friend 
and fellow alive as was our Shakespeare.” Here we 
have the “Shake-scene” in Greene’s statement above, 
actually connected with the “Shake-scene” the player 
which Mr. Hutchinson admits to be true If further 
support of the authorship is needed I must call attention 
to the first literary biography of Shakespeare, by Ben 
Jonson, “To the Memory of my Beloved, the Author, 
and what he has Ieft us.” If Mr. Hutchinson will not 
accept “our Shakespeare” as the veritable author of his 
own works, he must face this further confutation. L. 
Digges, in his tribute, in the First Folio, says :— 

Shakespeare at length thy pious fellows give 

The world thy works; thy works, by which outlive 

Thy tomb, thy name must, when that stone is rent, 

And time dissolves thy Stratford monument, etc. 


Also Hugh Holland in the same Folio; “Upon the lines 

and life of the famous scenic poet, Master William 

Shakespeare.” 

For done are Shakespeare’s days; 

His days are done that made the dainty plays, 
Which made the Globe of heaven and earth to ring; 
Dried in that vein, dried is the Thespian spring. 
Turned all to tears, and Phcebus clouds his rays; 
That corpse, that coffin, that bestick those bays, 
Which crowned him poet first, then poet’s king. 


How could it be said of Bacon that “His days are done 
that made the dainty plays,” when he was still living 
when those words were written. What has the subtle 
Baconian to say to that?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

London, E.C. Tom JONEs. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 


Sir,—In your issue of March 1, 1913, Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence presents certain capital reasons for his 
thesis that the 1623 Folio is signed Bacon ‘‘on very nume- 
rous pages.’’ The writer of these lines is without con- 
scious bias, whether pro- or contra-Baconian, since the 
whole Shakespearean question seems to him to be an 
unsolved, though perhaps not insoluble, riddle. It was 
years ago that he found the traditional theory no longer 
satisfactory, and first seemed to scent in the plays some 
wide-spread traces of collective authorship. Be this as 
it may, it appears important to inquire carefully whether 
real advance towards the light can be made along the 
lines laid down by Sir Edwin. 

1. The first signature is found on p. 53 of the Comedies, 
where Dame Quickly avers that ‘‘Hang-hog (for hanc, 
hoc) is latten for Bacon,’’ and the fact is stressed that 
Bacon is spelt with a capital ‘‘B.’’ But the jest is obvious, 
and Dame Q. is full of just such quips in this scene, so 
that:to seek for deeper meaning in this one is gratuitous; 
moreover, the ‘‘B’’ is only one of many such capital 
initials of principal words in this column. 

2. On the second page 53 (Histories) is found ‘‘I have 
a Gammon of Bacon, and two razes of Ginger.’’ Here we 
are asked to observe the two capitals G and B in Gammon 
and Bacon. But is not the capital in Ginger quite as fair? 
And is not this whole scene, this whole play, studded with 
similars, as in ‘‘Flockes,’’ ‘‘Dog,’’ ‘‘Fleas,’’ ‘‘Pannier, 
‘‘Lanthorns,”’ ‘‘Candle,’’ and others? There is no need 


of explanation, when there is nothing to explain. How- 
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ever, though this page is numbered 53, it is not really 53, 
but 51, since the numbers 47 and 48 are wanting in the 
paging. This Sir Edwin himself notes, but as ‘‘evidently 
of set purpose.’’ How can this be evident, when the whole 
pagination is full of such blunders, and blunders incom- 
parably grosser? Since Bacon could not foresee that ex- 
actly such blunders would be made, he could not have 
written the real page 51 to appear as page 53. Hence not 
even the faintest simulacrum of signature could have been 
intended in this ‘‘Gammon of Bacon’”’ on page 51 impro- 
perly numbered 53. 

3. The next signature is found on page 346 (Tragedies), 
in the acrostic ‘‘P-i-g.’’ To obtain this, it is true, two 
lines between i and g must be left out, but Sir Edwin 
thinks they deserve no milder fate, since they are indented 
and not flush with their fellows. Now, unfortunately this 
page 346 is not page 53, not even when reckoned from 
the end, as any one must note instantly, but is page 54. 

This is admitted in a footnote, though not noted in the 
booklet, ‘‘The Shakespeare Myth,’’ that Sir Edwin has 
sent abroad. Hence this ‘‘P-i-g’’ cannot be produced in 
court as Bacon’s sign manual on the third page 53. But 
Sir Edwin is not at a loss. For on “the real page 53” 
(p. 347), as ‘‘53d word from the commencement of the new 
Scene,” we find (in a quotation from North’s “ Plutarch”) 
‘‘Wilde-Boares’’—Bacon’s crest and hence his signature. 
But this is not a ‘‘new Scene’”’ (‘‘Anthony and Cleopatra’’ 
is not divided into Acts and Scenes), but a stage-direction, 
of which the tragedy contains about 100 in 29 pages. 
That such a word may be the 53d from such a direction is 
no marvel. 

The Baconian is a Pragmatist in his calculations, and 
very properly holds the true method of reckoning to be 
the one that gives the best results. By how much this 





ekisticity in numeration may multiply the chances under 
consideration it is impossible to say precisely, but there 
appears no reason why it should not multiply them by 
two or by twenty, as such Pragmatism may desire. He 
who seeks in this way shall find. Hardly any word on a 
page could be quite safely hid. 

4. The next signature is found in the acrostic g-o-h (hog 
=Bacon), on the first page of ‘‘The Tempést,’’ and its 
modesty is certainly beyond praise. It might indeed have 
escaped notice altogether, but for the lynx eye of the 
Baconian. The acrostic is rendered possible only by mis- 
dividing the word hanging, thus, han-ging. This is said 
to be a clear mark of the ‘‘Great Author’s’’ deep design. 
Alas ! that just such divisions should be equally a mark of 
the habit of the humble compositor, who shrank from 
dividing a word so that a vowel should begin the next 
line, and greatly preferred to let the hyphen be preceded by 
a vowel. Hence he sets up and prints ‘‘distra-cted, pra- 
ctised, mo-neth, estee-med, recko-ning, wea-kest, bur-ning, 
quo-tha, loo-king, drin-king, (also drink-ing), thin-king, 
hea-ded, ho-nest, lear-ning, bea-ring, swea-ring, bu-ried, 
and especially brin-geth.’’ This last example is perfectly 
parallel and decisive. Once again the Baconian has given 
an ingenious explanation, where there is nothing to 
explain. 

5. It is said that 993 (for 399) is Bacon’s signature on 
the last page. But this is only one out of nearly forty 
blunders in pagination. Why find meaning in it and not in 
others far more stupendous? Why should the one be 
taken and the others left? By every logical test this 
Baconian procedure is vicious. 

6. Lastly, Sir Edwin finds the acrostic w-o-s (sow) on 
Page 43 (Comedies), in the second column, with the word 
‘“Hang”’ beneath it, and he thinks Hang-Sow is Bacon. It 
% noteworthy that this acrostic is obtained by regarding 
the lines not flush with the others, whereas the ‘‘P-i-g’’ 





was obtained by disregarding them. You pays your money 
and you takes your choice. -But need one make great eyes 
over such acrostics? It seems doubtful. For in a column 
there may be found about 64 such sets of consecutives. 
It is not strange, then, that such acrostics should be found 
frequently. It is doubtless wise to wonder; it is the be- 
ginning of philosophy, but too much wonder may be the 
end of argument. 


7. A general observation. Sir Edwin assures us ‘“‘there 
are no misprints or errors in the first Folio, 1623, because 
the great Author was alive, and most carefully arranged 
every column,’’ assigning its exact place to ‘‘every word,” 
and it would seem to every letter and every hyphen. How 
then is it that the copies do not all quite agree ?—that 
notable changes were made in some during the printing ? 


Is it not notorious that variations among the extant 156 
copies of the first Folio outnumber those among copies of 
any other known work of that age? Is it not a fact that 
very many errors yet remain uncorrected? Does not all 
this point to great haste and even carelessness in the com- 
position? Would the Bacon that adjusted hyphens so 
deftly have allowed pages 37, 38, of ‘‘The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,’’ to be headed ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’’? Sir Edwin seems to invert the facts in the 
case most oddly. 


It might seem unnecessary to test such arguments with 
so great care, but it is well to have some accurate gauge of 
the confidence we may place in Baconian assertions. The 
collapse of the reasoning in the issue of March 1 does 
not involve the collapse of many other very different and 
independent arguments, but it does warn us to regard 
Baconian proofs with critical if not sceptical eyes. Does 
not the whole scheme of demonstration, the whole array 
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of attestations, attribute a pettiness to Bacon that does 
him extremely little honour ? 

In the absence of very positive and unequivocal indica- 
tions, it would seem that the Baconian (though not the 
Shakespearean) question must be decided by a general 
estimate of the two minds as revealed in the works of the 
one and of the other. The works on which the fame of 
Bacon rests seem to show an amazingly ambitious, avari- 
cious, and wide-ranging intelligence, poetic enough in its 
way, and delighting in similes and metaphors, but im- 
measurably pedantic and self-conscious, pompous and pon- 
derous alike in discussing whales and minnows, marvel- 
lously long-armed, but with neither scientific insight nor 
spiritual vision, with no sense for the deeper problems of 
mind and soul, and withal quite as much like the Bard 
as Varro is like Vergil, or Pausanias like Pindar. 

W1Lu1aM BENJAMIN SMITH. 

University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 

March, 1913. 


A MODERN CRITIC. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Lionel de Fonseka, com- 
plains that in my review of Mr. Arthur Ransome’s ‘‘ Por- 
traits and Speculations,’’ I have unintentionally done him 
a slight injustice. I am glad for that word ‘ unintention- 
ally,’’ since I can assure him that had I seen his book 
** On the Truth of Decorative Art,’’ and noted his use of 
the phrase ‘‘ Art for Life’s Sake,’’ I should have been 
just as happy in acknowledging it there as I was on find- 
ing it in Mr. Ransome’s book. I do not deny that I was 
pleased with the phrase, and I readily concede to Mr. de 
Fonseka all the glory he can obtain by his use of it. He 
will, however, allow me to point to the qualifying word 
*‘almost’’ in my sentence ‘‘It almost ends the contro- 
versy of two generations.”’ 

I thank him for his letter, and also for his reference to 
the article by Dr. Coomaraswamy. Seeing that in these 
days of the multiplying of books it is not one of the seven 
deadly sins to have missed reading even an important one 
of them, I trust I shall be pardoned. And I assure Mr. 
de Fonseka that I shall count it a pleasure to read his 
book as soon as the opportunity presents itself.—Yours 
faithfully, THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW. 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—In the issue of THE Acapemy, dated March 29, 
there appeared a letter in which Mr. Lionel de Fonseka 
claimed, probably with perfect justice, that he invented for 
himself the phrase ‘‘Art for Life’s Sake,’’ the title of an 
essay in a book of mine which you recently reviewed. 

I have not read any of Mr. de Fonseka’s writings, so 
I am unable to agree from personal knowledge with Mr. 
Haldane Macfall’s estimate of the ‘‘modest little volume,”’ 
from which he quotes. Though I have used those four 
words for a considerable time, it never occurred to me 
that there was any peculiar merit in putting them to- 
gether. Their value, like that of such phrases as ‘‘ The 
Way of the World,”’ ‘‘ All for Love,’’ and ‘‘ Art for Art’s 
Sake,’’ seems to me to depend entirely on the meaning 
attributed to them and on their exposition. 


As for the words themselves, if Mr. de Fonseka really 


wants to own them, I would warn him that he will have 
to fight for them, not with me, but with a crowd of other 
writers. He mentions Dr. Coomaraswamy, an Indian, 
who seems to have been the first to use the words as the 
title of an article; I am uncertain of Mr. de Fonseka’s 
own nationality; Mr. Ludovici, an Italian I believe, has 
already claimed them ; and by every post I receive, or ex- 
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pect to receive, letters from Ashantee, Persian, Japanese, 
German, Basque, and Hottentot aspirants. It would seem 
that in the din of Babel those four words belong to every 
nation. It would be surprising if they did not. Mr. de 
Fonseka will have to fight for their possession to the end 
of an Armageddon of cosmopolitan critics.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR RANSOME. 
41, Beaufort Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 
April 6, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Mackereth says it is of little moment as 
to who accidentally uttered the phrase ‘‘Art for Life’s 
Sake’’ first. On his own showing, however, Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie and Mr. Ransome have considered the matter 
of sufficient moment for them to “‘ have already said else- 
where that the phrase was current with them long before 
the date mentioned,’’ and this apparently before I wrote 
my letter to THE ACADEMY. 

Mr. Mackereth then says that the real significance of 
the matter lies in the fact that the time was ripe for this 
‘battle cry.’’ Quite so. The theme of my book was 
the necessary connection between Art and Life, and its 
salient feature the insistence on the idea of ‘‘Art for 
Life’s Sake’’ as opposed to ‘‘Art for Art’s Sake,’’ and 
‘*Art for Morality’s Sake.”’ 

This too was the theme of Mr. Ransome’s essay. Your 
reviewer, rightly, as I think, drew attention to the signi- 
ficance of the theme, but wrongly credited Mr. Ransome 
with the original presentation of it. In justice to myself 
I had to point out that my book had appeared before Mr. 
Ransome’s essay, else it might be said at some future 
date that I had plagarised Mr. Ransome before Mr. Ran- 
some was in a position to be plagarised. I had no griev- 
ance against your reviewer, but corrected him on a point 
of fact. 

The fact that the phrase had already occurred in casual 
reviews or had a haphazard currency in conversation 
among friends is hardly relevant. A battle cry is any- 
thing but casual. The matter at issue is whether Mr. 
Ransome or myself first purposefully presented the 
phrase to the public as embodying a definite theory of 
Art. 

Incidentally, I congratulate Mr. Mackereth on being 
easily first in the field with the next battle cry. For this 
phrase at any rate, we have not been kept waiting. In 
Mr. Mackereth’s opinion, the cry, ‘‘Art for Life’s Sake”’ 
will speedily ‘‘give way to one more spirited and porten- 
tous still—‘ Art for Soul’s Sake.’ ”’ 

In contrast with the present prosaic reality of ‘‘ Art for 
Sale’s Sake,’’ this Futurist cry should certainly be in- 
spiriting, but judging from recent manifestations of the 
new ideal in certain productions of Western Art, I fear 
that even this cry of the artist, spirited as it is, will 
speedily be drowned in a despairing cry from the public— 
*‘No Art for Pity’s Sake.’’ Yours faithfully, 

1, Milton Chambers, LIONEL DE FONSEKA. 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 


THE MISSING VOLUME OF ‘ REBECCA.” 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—Mr. Edward S. Dodgson’s interesting communi- 
cation relative to the authorship, etc., of the old book, 
‘‘Edward,”’ prompts me to invite assistance, through your 
agency, over the much-sought-after yet still elusive third 
volume of the novel, ‘‘Rebecca; or the Victim of Dupli- 
city,’’ printed in 1808 by R. Richards, Uttoxeter, for 
Lackington, Allen and Co., and believed to have been 
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written by Ann Catharine (or Catherine) Holbrook. Mr. 
Dodgson presented two volumes to the Bibliothéque de la 
Sorbonne, Paris, in 1904. The quest for the missing 
volume has, since then, been prosecuted by that gentleman 
and others with much energy but singular ill-luck. Were 
your readers able to help trace its whereabout many 
seekers would be grateful. Further particulars anent this 
impressive novel were given in a letter from Mr. Dodgson 
in your issue of February 29, 1908. 
Ceci, CLARKE. 
Junior Athenzeum Club, 


April 5, 1913. 


THE INDIAN MASSACRE: A REPLY. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Dear Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Howard N. 
Tupper, will find a detailed account of the Indian rising 
in Minnesota in 1862, in ‘‘The Indian Wars of the United 
States,’ by Edward S. Ellis, A.M. (The Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1892), chapters 34, 35, and 36.— 
Yours faithfully, 

LeonarD P. Moore. 

The Outer Temple, W.C. 
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Lirondelle. With Portrait Frontispiece. (Hachette 
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FICTION. 
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The Great Gold Rush: A Tale of the Klondike. By 
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Hors du Foyer. By Marguerite Poradowska. (Edition du 
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Ralph Raymond. By Ernest Mansfield. Illustrated by 
Louis Gunnis. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

Les Vingt-Cing Récits du Mauvais Génie. Translated from 
the Hindu by Mathilde Deromps. (Paul Geuthner, 
Paris. 6 frs.) 

The Gay Rebellion. By Robert W. Chambers. Illustrated 
by Edmund Frederick. (D. Appleton and Co. 6s.) 

Gabriel’s Garden. By Cecil Adair. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
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By Ignatius Phayre. (Duckworth 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Sir James A. H. Murray. Vol. IX—Sniggle 
—Sorrow. By W. A. Craigie, M.A., LL.D. (Henry 
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